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The More Excellent Way 


Revolutionary Religion. By Roger 
Lloyd, Canon of Winchester. (Harper. 
$2.00.) 


Presumably a Canon of Winchester 
cares a good deal about the peace of the 
cloisters. The author of this book, how 
ever, is evidently even more familiar with 
the competing philosophies of life which 
are today offering men a fatal choice in 
European countries. He discusses in a 
searching way the claims of the two pro- 
tagonists: the anti-Christian ideal of the 
totalitarian states, which elicits splendid 
self-forgetfulness on the part of its ad- 
herents but which exalts force and the 
discipline imposed from without to the 
detriment of freedom within, and, in 
sharp contrast, the fellowship of the Chris- 
tian society, which is a unity of free 
spirits, with freedom of entrance and exit, 
and in which the only discipline is that 
which they impose upon themselves. 

Christianity, like Fascism or Com- 
munism, Canon Lloyd believes, is revo- 
lutionary, but, unlike them, it is not con- 
cerned to bring about the elimination or 
“liquidation’’ of the people opposed to it; 
it is interested in a revolution in which 
all are victorious and there are no vic- 
tims to mourn. The Christian must be 
in revolt, against cruelty, against all sys- 
tems which limit the liberty of the Plain 
Man by narrowly restricting the area of 
choice within which he may decide what 
to do with his life, against militarism and 
war and imperialism. 

Mankind must tread one or another of 
the three possible revolutionary paths. 
Which shall it be? As an official inter- 
preter of the third and a vigorous critic 
of the other two, Canon Lloyd naturally 
comes to the defense of the Christian 
ethic, but his picture of what Christianity 
should actually mean is realistic and has 
in it the explosive materials which he feels 
Christianity must always contain. 


* * 


A Plain Man’s Philosophy 


Resources for Living. By Gaius Glenn 
Atkins. (Harper. $2.50.) 


Sometimes one meets a man of ripe wis- 
dom who has kept company for many 
years with the best minds of his own and 
other ages, but in the brief experience of 
more or less casual association one has 
only a very limited opportunity to draw 
from the deep well of sound judgment 
represented by his mind. Then one moves 
on with a regret that there was no chance 
to do more than taste the waters of the 
well. In some few cases I have found that 
a book written by someone whom I have 
thus wished I might know better has ad- 
mitted me to the wealth of his wisdom, 
and then I have been thankful for even 


the briefest face-to-face association of an 
earlier time, because it makes the written 
pages more meaningful. 

Of course this is preliminary to saying 
that Dr. Atkins’s book on spiritual and 
moral resources is most welcome. His 
wide reading in many fields and his appre- 
ciation of a great variety of life’s values, 
together with his experience in the care 
of souls, have given him a perspective and 
a range of vision which this book puts to 
excellent use. It is a book to read occa- 
sionally and to ponder upon. There are 
some great passages, many pages of simple 
counsel about things of universal import, 
and only a few which remind one of ser- 
mons. The inner resources and the prac- 
tical tasks are given due emphasis in their 
relation to one another, from a _ point 
of view summed up in the dictum that 
“there are possible transformations of 
both the soul and society which would at- 
tend, beyond our present expectations, 
the constant and creative exercise of 
good will and the generous passion for 
shared well-being.” 

Dr. Atkins faces the possibility that the 
understanding of the finest values of life 
and the techniques for their cultivation 
may possibly be so well established that 
the secular culture of a secular civilization 
will sustain them, but he doubts whether 
this is true, for the finer graces of life have 
been burnt out where there has not been 
some form of religion. ‘Religion is to life 
what the forests are to hillsides. The 
springs of integrity and goodness, of hu- 
man kindness and whatever else saves 
us from brutish lives, are kept alive and 
flowing beneath their shelter.” 

a 


Democracy 


A Democratic Philosophy. By Wendell 
Thomas. (Correlated Enterprises, 1107 
Broadway, New York. $1.50.) 


Dr. Thomas has in this book described 
the life and message of three men, Dewey, 
Marx, and the Hindu philosopher, San- 
kara. He feels that each has supported 
democracy in its essential implications, 
and he estimates their significance for 
that inclusive thought about life in which 
East and West should meet for their com- 
mon good if they are not ultimately to 
meet in stern conflict. 

Dr. Thomas finally describes the ideal 
pattern for a democratic society, and ap- 
pears to see clearly just what we should 
do to be saved from the errors of laissez- 
faire on the one hand, or the catastrophe 
of militaristic totalitarianism on the other. 

The attempt to find a ground for what 
we mean by democracy in the religious 
philosophy of Sankara seems to us a little 
forced, but this may be because the whole 
treatment is necessarily more like askele- 
ton than a living organism. 


TH 
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THE CARPENTER OF NAZARETH* 


HE Carpenter of Nazareth,” by Casper Yost, is 
an interesting and illuminating study of Jesus 
by a hard-working newspaperman. Among the 

lives of Jesus there is nothing like it. It will be of 
enormous assistance to ministers and to workers in the 
field of religious education, and of value to people 
generally, except to those who want to bolster up 
some theological notion of Jesus which is entirely 
unrelated to the modern mind. 

The writer is an editor of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, and he has been president of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, an organization made 
up of the executive editors of city newspapers. He is 
accustomed to writing simply and directly. His 
Easter and Christmas editorials have long been 
widely circulated and read. Only the statement 
that he has been at work for years upon the book can 
explain in part how he could ever find time to do it. 

If the readers of this paper would like to know from 
what standpoint he writes, let us say that he writes 
from a standpoint not far from that occupied by The 
Christian Leader. 

In his chapter on “The Middle Years,” Mr. 
Yost writes: ‘““So we may be justified in believing that 
his years as a carpenter were the years of building in a 
double sense—that while he was building the material 
things that are the products of the carpenter’s skill, 
he was engaged in building that marvelous charac- 
ter, that unique personality, and that incomparable 
religious system, which he later revealed to the world. 
But these were not years of ascetic seclusion. His 
work carried him into daily association with the life of 
the neighborhood, and possibly farther afield. He 
must have been cognizant of all that went on about 
him. He must have seen with clear eyes the dif- 
ficulties under which men labor in the pursuits of life 
and the attainment of righteousness, and himself have 
shared in these difficulties. He must have discerned, 
as no other has done, the qualities that made them 
weak or strong, and perceived, notwithstanding their 
defects, the inherent divinity that lay within them. 
For it is plain that his conception of the value of hu- 
man personality set a new standard for human society 
as well as a new standard for religion... . It isa 
point of greatest significance, that the personality of 
Jesus, his views of life and of human relations and 
the religion he taught and exemplified, were developed 
at the work bench, that all were shaped in no small 


*“The Carpenter of Nazareth.’’ By Casper S. Yost. The 
Bethany Press: St. Louis, Mo. Price $2.50. 


degree by the influences of manual labor and the in- 
timate contacts with the common run of mankind.” 

In these stirring days of the twentieth century, 
in an age when the thinking of mankind is dominated 
by science, there is great significance in the fact that 
a broad-minded man of scholarly tastes, a high sense 
of the utility of beauty, pride in his literary crafts- 
manship, and profound respect for science, but who is 
immersed daily in modern life, should attempt to 
chronicle the life of Jesus. If his book should have a 
large sale, and be widely read, it would be a fact of 
even greater significance. In his pages we see the 
times in which Jesus lived, the forces operating in his 
world, the natural growth of a great character, the 
importance of his ideas, the marvel of his achieve- 
ments and the importance of ‘“The Carpenter of 
Nazareth” for people of today. His handling of the 
miracles and resurrection stories is both reverent and 
intelligent. There is no outgrown theology in the 
book, but there is inspiration for great living, the nub 
of high religion. 


* * 


FOURTEEN HUNDRED AND SIX EPISCOPAL 
PRIESTS 


NE should treat with respect the statement 
signed by fourteen hundred and six Episcopal 
priests that the Protestant Episcopal Church 

can not with integrity encourage efforts toward re- 
union with other religious bodies except such as are 
based upon the “Lambeth Quadrilateral.” This 
means that the signers want reunion only if other 
Christians are willing to give up everything, accept 
the Episcopal creeds, and confirmation by Episcopal 
bishops. The first clause of the statement reads: 
“We earnestly pray for the visible unity of the Church 
of Christ.’”’ In view of the conditions laid down it 
might just as well have read: “We do not want any 
union with other Christian bodies.”’ 

An occasional individual who has strayed into 
the Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist, Congrega- 
tional or other church might be found willing to have 
union upon the terms proposed, but the mass of 
Christians in all non-Episcopal bodies would not 
consider reunion for a moment on such terms, and 
they will view the proposal with tolerant amusement. 

In considering the matter and in appraising the 
Episcopal Church, we should remember that a large 
number of able leaders in that communion take an 
entirely different view from that of the fourteen 
hundred and six. With just as strong and vital a 
religious faith, they understand other Christian 
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bodies, they know the kind of world in which Chris- 
tians of today have to do their work, and they have 
broad sympathies. They know that if the Episcopal 
Church is ever to join forces with any other Protestant 
Church it must change its law and step forward 
humbly as one among many brethren. 

What non-Episcopalians should bear in mind is 
that the Episcopal Church is subject to the same 
great tides of knowledge and feeling that sweep over 
all other churches and institutions, that church 
laws, like all other laws, are affected by them, that 
these laws are changed sometimes by vote, but more 
times by custom, and that the law of communion in 
the Episcopal Church is being changed by interpreta- 
tion of men like the Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
last summer did what American bishops have often 
done, opened the communion service to ministers of 
other churches. The de facto situation moves re- 
sistlessly to overwhelm the situation de jure. So 
while the ‘fourteen hundred and six” may delay 
things, they are fighting a losing battle. The world 
moves on toward acceptance of the simpler tests of 
the great founder of the Christian religion. 


* * 


THE RESIGNATION OF DOCTOR PERKINS 


N this issue we publish the statement of the Rev. 
Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., minister of the Uni- 
versalist National Memorial Church in Washing- 

ton, made to the congregation, Sunday, May 1, an- 
nouncing his resignation. A great gap is thus made. A 
hard problem is put up to the local board and the 
General Convention Board to solve. Who will be- 
come leader of this significant denominational proj- 
ect? 

Doctor Perkins is not getting old, nor is he ill, 
nor has he failed. He simply is looking at an enter- 
prise close to his heart and is saying to his people and 
to the denomination: “In my judgment the time has 
come for me to step aside. Another man should be 
sent here.”’ That he loves every stone in the National 
Church, and that he is happiest of all when conducting 
the service or standing in the pulpit, is understood by 
all close to him. He has no doubt about the impor- 
tance of his task—the greatness of the opportunity. 
He feels so deeply on the subject that he never fails 
in his preparation, and he never slights any part of 
the service, but he insists that a national church in a 
national city shall be served with the best that a 
minister and a choir have to give. 

As the District of Columbia is different from all 
other states or territories of the United States, the 
Universalist National Memorial Church is different 
from all other Universalist churches. The govern- 
ment, like that of all our churches, is congregational. 
The majority of the members of the Board of Manage- 
ment is elected by the members of the society in 
Washington. Three are appointed by the General 
Convention through its Board. Although the minister 
of the church is called by the church, he is considered 
a representative of the entire denomination and is 
paid by the denomination. So the decision as to the 
successor of Doctor Perkins will be made by the 
Washington church, but only after conference with 
the General Convention Board. 


The Christian Leader has no candidate. We should 
hate to have the responsibility placed upon us for 
making such a decision. We have no doubt a worthy 
successor soon will be found. We are deeply inter- 
ested, however, in the policy to be followed. The man 
or woman chosen should be a representative of the best 


in our great faith. 
* * 


THE BARNARD LINCOLN 


OBERT TT. LINCOLN, son of the President, 
fought the placing of Barnard’s Lincoln in 
Westminster Abbey, London, and a contro- 

versy raged for months on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Eventually a St. Gaudens statue of Lincoln 
went to Westminster Abbey, and the Barnard Lincoln 
to Manchester. A replica by Barnard stands in Cin- 
cinnati. 

The Barnard Lincoln represents a man of the 
people, who has struggled up from lowly conditions, 
with face lined by his suffering for the people, the 
plain man who reached the most exalted station. 
While literal truth does not always make great art, 
in Barnard’s Lincoln great art reveals great truth. 

There was no false front to the living man. There 
is no false front in the statue. 

The tendency of posterity to iron out the wrinkles 
is so well known that the phrase ‘‘a marble statue” 
often is used to express a representation of a man 
from which all essential human attributes have been 
removed. 

Barnard caught and immortalized the true spirit 
of agreat man. He lived long enough to see his statue 
accepted as a masterpiece by leading critics and by 
the masses of the people. 

* * 


A SURPLUS OF CIVILIZATION FOR EXPORT 


BOUT as funny a bit of literature as has come 
our way in recent months is from the Fukuin 
Shimpo (Gospel Newspaper) a _ widely-read 

Christian periodical of Japan. It says: 


We do not attack China because we have a surplus 
population but because of our surplus of civilization. 
We shall have done our part if we export our surplus of 


civilization and China has utilized it. . . . We are in 
China because we wish to practice our morality and con- 
tribute to the culture of the world. . . . If we act ac- 


cording to the statements of the government then our 
duty. will have been done. . . . Those who accept seri- 
ously the foreign criticisms of Japan are as gullible as 
those members of the upper classes who a few years ago 
became the unwitting tools of the communists. . 
We Christians should step beyond culture, however, 
and devote ourselves to the sanctification of the multi- 
tudes. The burden of the moral elevation of the Far 
East is on the shoulders of us Christians. Whether 
Japan can achieve her mission or not depends upon the 
strength and spiritual level of the Christians. It is the 
Christians’ duty to be the forerunners in the national 
elevation. 


We have genuine regard and respect for the 
Japanese people whom we know, and we can muster 
up a degree of respect for the highly efficient Shinto- 
ists to whom the honor and glory of Japan is a re- 
ligion, but we do not think much of the Christians who ~ 
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attempt to justify the assault on China by Japan. 
Their arguments are simply funny. 
This Gospel Newspaper, honest though it doubt- 
less is, had better change its name. 
* * 


NOT BECAUSE IT IS RIGHT 


R. LAWRENCE DENNIS may be better than 
| hesounds. We sincerely hope he is, because 
he sounds pretty bad. With three other dis- 
tinguished speakers he addressed the Town Meeting 
in New York recently on “The Path to Peace.” 
His formula for peace did not especially interest us, 
since we have heard it so often: “Mind our own 
business, defend the Monroe Doctrine, build a strong 
navy.’ But we were greatly struck by his reasons. 
He was for what he was for, not because it was right 
but because it suits our advantage, and we have the 
strength to maintain what is for our advantage. With 
hobnailed boots he trampled on everything else. 
The Institute for Propaganda Analysis could have 
secured some capital illustrations for their contentions 
in his address, as when he bracketed together “‘Inter- 
nationalists, Communists, our ‘noble’ President and 
Anthony Eden.” 

The best that can be said for Mr. Dennis’s con- 
tentions is that they are a bit better than Hitler’s. 
Fundamentally, of course, both stand on the old 
Prussian doctrine of might—only Hitler declares 
“might makes right’? and Dennis says that our po- 
tential strength makes it possible for us to do what is 
to our advantage. 

It might be to Mr. Dennis’s advantage to study 
the word advantage in the light of history. 


* * 


RELIGIOUS LIBERALISM NEEDS NO FALSE 
FRONT 
N ordinary usage the word “front’’ implies the 
presence of some kind of body. The continuous 
breakdown of the various popular “fronts” in 
economic and political fields indicates that, whatever 
the intended meaning of this term in the field of 
human relations, the unhappy fact is that ‘front’ 
really describes a facade with not much behind it. 
Such fronts crumble easily, for they are made up of 
mutually distrustful, and even antagonistic, forces, 
drawn together for the time being by fear, or greed, 
or hate, sometimes by all three of these emotions. 
Such fronts, like barricades thrown up hastily in the 
street, cannot endure, because they do not have be- 
hind them the power of united purpose and mutual 
respect. It is therefore not surprising that the popular 
front in France breaks down in time of crisis, or that 
the Rome-Berlin front shows signs of breaking down. 
Permanent, healthy, human relationships can never 
be built on the negative quality of fear or the unethical 
qualities of hate and greed. 
For these reasons we say there is no such thing, 
there can never be such a thing, there ought never 
to be such a thing, as a liberal religious front. Re- 
ligious liberalism does not need a front. It is a body 
of self-respecting and mutually respecting organiza- 
tions of men and women of enduring good will and 
high ethical purpose. 
Religious liberalism needs no false front. It is a 


living community of thought and action. It is a 
community of thought and action devoted to the ser- 
vice of truth known or to be known. It is a com- 
munity devoted both to freedom for individual men 
and women and to social responsibility among men 
and women. 

Unitarians, Friends, Universalists, and many 
other liberals make up this community of religious 
liberalism in America. Concrete evidences of our 
community of thought and action abound on every 
hand. Candidates for our ministry are prepared in 
the same schools. This excellent policy, which has 
been carried on for a considerable number of years 
now, is bearing fruit in the fine relationships between 
local Unitarian and Universalist churches in many 
parts of the land. Children in Universalist church 
schools all over the country study the various Friends’ 
service projects and contribute toward the support of 
those projects. Universalist and Unitarian churchmen 
plan and carry out joint summer conferences for 
leadership training. At Turkey Run, Indiana, and in 
California, our young people, and our church school 
teachers, will, in the years ahead, work together in 
their quest for the good life, and in their search for 
better ways of leading others into the good life. Uni- 
tarian and Universalist churchmen together have 
worked out a common hymnal, which is now in ser- 
vice in scores of both of our churches. The staffs of 
The Christian Register and The Christian Leader pool 
their resources to give their people better religious 
journalism, and week in and week out help each other 
in their common task. In various towns and cities 
with which we are acquainted and where we know 
the liberal clergy, the Unitarian and Universalist 
ministers together make a strong team and carry on a 
united effort on behalf of sanity and graciousness and 
fair play in their community. Williams and Blauvelt 
of Rochester, New York, are a case in point. Their 
relationships could be duplicated over and over. 

These things, and the many more concrete evi- 
dences of a spiritual unity that is far superior to any 
mechanical uniformity, demonstrate to the world that 
religious liberalism is a living community in our land. 
We need no false front. ‘We are not divided, all one 
body we.” Not “one in faith and doctrine,” but one 
in that deeper reality which underlies all faith and doc- 
trine, one living community in our intense ethical 
purpose to lead the world of men in the way of brother- 
hood. 

{eed te DB 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Discount the virtue of his action all you wish, 
accept fully the hypothesis of the warden that he is a 
great egotist, and recognize the justice of punishment 
for his crimes, the fact remains that there. would be 
nothing short of a revolution in law enforcement if all 
transgressors should behave as Richard Whitney has 
behaved since he was first arrested. 


In the opinion of Harry Cary, a good part of the 
influence of the Universalist Church in Japan has 
been due to “‘the effect our missionary representatives 
have had on the total missionary community.” 
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This Year’s Children’s Spring Book Festival 


Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


NAUGURATED last year in the hope of persuad- 
ing book publishers to scatter their children’s 
books through the year instead of concentrating 

them for the Christmas market, the “Children’s 
Spring Book Festival” has borne rich fruit. For not 
only has it succeeded in its purpose, but it has also 
served purposes then unseen. People are too prone 
to forget that children need books, children want 
books, and children (unlike some adults) read their 
books, at all times of the year. The Spring Book 
Festival has served to remind many of this fact. 
Then, too, the children’s great time of leisure, the 
summer vacation, follows fast upon the heels of this 
Spring Festival, and adults would do well to stop and 
take account of stock on the subject. 

Are you taking the children on a trip this sum- 
mer? If so they will appreciate it more if you intro- 
duce some of the things before they are to be seen. 
Anyone who has experienced the thrill of returning to 
an almost forgotten but once well-known place will 
recall the pleasure of saying ““There is Mr. Brown’s 
orchard,” or “‘Miss Green’s has scarcely changed,” 
or even the sad nostalgia of “I thought it was bigger 
than that.’ A certain amount of the same joy will 
come to the child who, having seen and known the 
place in picture and story, can say, “There is where it 
happened,” or “It is just like my book.” 

If you are including a city with a natural history 
museum in any trips this summer (and one finds them 
scattered over the country if he looks for them, not all 
in the cities, for I recall one in a town of several 
thousand in New Hampshire, and an excellent one in 
a town of eight thousand in Vermont) there are a num- 
ber of excellent books new to the market which will 
give much more of meaning to the trip. If perchance 
you are not going to a museum, such a book will help 
fill many evenings of a country vacation, not to 
mention the value of having it in your home all the 
year! 

Two of the books of this type are by Jeannette M. 
Lucas, who is assistant librarian in charge of the 
Osborn Library of Paleontology, and because of that 
she probably “knows whereof she speaks.”” The first 
is ‘The Earth Changes,’ illustrated by Helene 
Carter and »ublished by the J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. It is a large book, almost the size of an atlas, 
particularly noteworthy for its maps. For here we 
have the earth in its various periods pictured in clear 
brilliant color, and behind them showing through the 
outline of the world as it is today. It is contrasts like 
this that help the child to understand the changes 
that are taking place.—Australia as a peninsula, but 
beneath it in black the Australia the child has al- 
ready known in his geography at school. Incidentally 
it will also help the child to remember the ancient 
world as ancient and the modern as modern, and not 
recall Australia as a peninsula when asked to describe 
the Australia of today. The book includes the geo- 
logical eras, and a little about the scientists who named 
them, with an explanation of why the names, at first 
glance so meaningless to the child but so full of mean- 


ing if they are explained, were chosen. The other 
book, written with W. Maxwell Reed (who wrote 
“The Earth for Sam,” “The Sky for Sam,”’ “The Sea 
for Sam,” which many of us have found so useful), is 
““Animals on the March,” and is a Harcourt, Brace 
and Company book. Primarily about animals moving 
about the earth and how they go from place to place, 
illustrated with photographs, one sees pictures of 
many of the prehistoric animals and the “living fos- 
sils’’ (animals unchanged through the centuries and 
millenniums) of today. Used with “The Earth 
Changes” or by itself, this book should be of real 
value. 

One other book of this same group should also 
be mentioned, and that is Carroll Lane Fenton’s “‘Life 
Long Ago.’ As one reviewer expressed it, “If it 
does not send children fossil hunting this will be be- 
cause they cannot reach the rocks.” Dr. Fenton is 
already known for his work in science and making it 
clear to laymen, and this book, like the two mentioned 
above, explains the earth’s eras and ages, and makes 
clearer the story of how the history of the world’s 
past has been written from the pages supplied by 
fossils. 

A taste of science is excellent for children, and for 
some it may develop into an interest which will be a 
source of joy for years to come. It has a place in the 
home, a place in the school, and yet another and dif- 
ferent one in the church school. These are books which 
will help in all these varied situations. 

While we are in the historic past one cannot for- 
bear mentioning Kate Seredy’s new book, “The 
White Stag,’ a product of the Viking Press, which 
has done such outstanding work for children of late. 
All of Kate Seredy’s books are lovely (do you remem- 
ber “The Good Master,” that most charming and 
realistic story of life in Hungary?) and this is one of 
the most striking books of the year, at least that is my 
opinion of it. It is a historical story, for older chil- 
dren, the story of Attila the Hun and his course through 
Europe. 

This is a phase of history often difficult to re- 
member, but having seen and known this book the 
child will come upon it in his history with the thrill of 
recognition. The book is particularly beautifully 
written, and Kate Seredy’s illustrations have both 
striking originality and true artistic merit. Though 
it is full of battles and armies, it may be well for our 
children to realize how far into the past the scourge of 
war goes. A realization of the meaning of war is one 
of the surest ways to build a desire for peace. Even 
in the war-torn world of today many are still too 
smug in their feeling that we have peace and “it 
can’t happen here.”’ 

Possibly your summer trip is going to be to the 
Gaspe Peninsula, or perhaps you would like to revive 
the memory of a past trip there. A child who has seen 
the soft pictures of Marguerite de Angeli’s lovely 
“Petite Suzanne” will gasp both with the awe of 
beauty and the joy of recognition on the actual Gaspe 
trip. The book is full of both the little doings and 
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the greater events of life in this French-American 
country. It includes one scene of the Midnight Mass 
and Suzanne’s joy at the lighted créche. We Uni- 
versalists in our desire for tolerance of the newer ideas 
in religion sometimes forget the equally important 
tolerance and understanding needed for older religions, 
and some of that tolerance can be secured from books 
like this. It is a Doubleday, Doran and Company 
book. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons have given us another 
lovely book, Nina Scott Langley’s “Youth at the 
Zoo.”’ Most of us go to the Zoo whenever we get a 
chance, with or without the excuse of “‘taking the 
children to see the animals,” and this is a book which 
gives us a chance of doing that very thing, safely at 
home on dismal rainy and foggy days. It also gives 
the children of the family a chance to know some of 
the stranger animals, and thus to see them as old 
friends instead of the too confusing novelty which 
might otherwise overcome them. The author-artist 
must have visited the Zoo many times, and here, on 
large pages with a technique so fine you have the feel- 
ing you would like to pat them, we find animals and 
their babies. A charming baby zebra sprawled out 
on the ground is one of the better known animals, 
and there is a whole group of Nubian ibexes which 
have particular charm. 

A boon to parents who are spending the summer in 
the country and do not know what to do with the wild 
pets the children may bring home, is Clifford Bennett 
Moore’s “A Book of Wild Pets.” I have not seen 
this, but a librarian I know, and her Unitarian-minis- 
ter sister, have recommended it so highly that I 
cannot believe but that it is excellent. Do you know 
what to do with tadpoles? Have you wondered what 
to feed wild rabbits? Would you know how to care 
for a snake or a turtle? “‘A Book of Wild Pets” will 
tell you, and that in such detail that you will weleome 
the pets instead of watching their approach with a 
sinking heart. One of the joys of children in the 
country for the summer is roaming the woods and 
finding things to bring home. There is educational 
value and personal pleasure to be attained through 
doing this and then watching and enjoying them. 
There is heartbreak and discouragement in being told 
to “take that dirty thing out of here.’”’ And for the 
child with a fear of animals, there may be a chance to 
turn the fear to delight, and the delight to an in- 
creasing knowledge, through starting first with 
simple things, and then encouraging more and more 
to be brought home. Though they can’t be brought 
back to a city apartment or home, they can become a 
life-long memory of happy and useful hours on the 
summer vacation. For those who are running day 
camps, or nature hikes, or regulation camps, or scout 
and camp-fire groups, here is a mine of information. 
It is a Putnam book. 

“Animals of the Bible,” with illustrations by 

Dorothy Lathrop and a text from the King James 
Bible, I include, because all of us do not have similar 
tastes. Perhaps my personal liking for Dorothy 
Lathrop’s other books was the thing which made 
anticipation so high and disappointment so keen. The 
animals have the usual soft and appealing character 
of all Dorothy Lathrop animals, but the human figures 


seem stiff and uninteresting, and the selection of 
stories such that the book has little use. A few of the 
pictures we might use, many of them I would not be 
willing to use, but perhaps others will feel differently 
about it. Elijah’s ravens, Balaam’s ass, the pigs 
of the Prodigal Son, may be charming as animals, but 
with the possible exception of the last they have little 
value for the liberal church school. It is one of the 
books from Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

Not new, and very Catholic, are the little books 
published by the Ars Sacra Company. Tiny books at 
fifty cents a volume, mostly to be had in English as 
well as the original German, they are as charming 
books as I have seen in a long time. Though full of 
guardian angels (and such cherubic and adorable 
guardian angels), some of the books must be useful 
in certain instances. The pictures for “Our Father” 
are a series of Lord’s Prayer illustrations much better 
to my mind than some of the Protestant versions. 
Forgive Us Our Trespasses, for example, shows a 
contrite little boy who has just dropped his sister’s 
doll—a trespass a child can understand, and often 
finds very hard to forgive. I once gave a copy of it to 
a Baptist minister I know, thinking he would not 
approve at all, but he not only kept it, but reported 
that his little boys loved it. 

Those who find themselves faced with the prob- 
lem of story telling groups for summer, or children 
wanting stories on a trip where few books can be 
taken along, will welcome two new collections of 
short stories. One is May Lamberton Becker’s “‘A 
Treasure Box of Stories for Children,’ containing 
many old favorites, and some newer ones, ranging 
from Hans Christian Andersen to Henry Lent’s 
“Docking the Normandie.”’ Little Brown and Com- 
pany published this, and Mrs. Becker’s fame as a 
critic should give us faith in accepting her choice of 
stories. 

Another, which I have not seen, but recommend 
both on my knowledge of other things the author has 
written, and because of the excellent reviews which 
it has had, is “Martin Pippin in the Daisy-Field,” 
by Eleanor Farjeon, a Frederick Stokes and Com- 
pany book. As Mrs. Becker said in reviewing it, 
“‘the tales vary less in merit than in subject; they are 
all not only very good, but have so nearly the same de- 
gree of good that professional story-tellers may well 
examine closely how they are done.”’ Finding even 
one or two good stories in a book is too often a rare 
experience—this gives promise of more. 

Two books I might mention briefly, that will be 
useful for sheer enjoyment of a good story (if only 
there were time to mention more) are “Little 
Lamb” and ‘‘Barney the Donkey.” Both are Harper 
books. 

“Little Lamb” is by Dehris Martin, a book full 
of the greenness of spring, with a kindly shepherd, and 
a little lamb that did not understand when he began 
to shed his wool that he could grow himself a new coat. 
Incidentally the paper jacket when taken off and 
mounted is a lovely picture. I used it in my Nursery 
Class, introducing some spring stories, and the reac- 
tion of the children was immediate and enthusias- 
tic. 

Then there is “Barney the Donkey,” both the 
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story and the pictures the work of Anne Casserley. 
Barney is a rogue, he does almost all the things that 
no Donkey (or even small boy) ought to do, and yet 
in the end he is always so contrite, and sets things 
quite to rights again, or gets thoroughly punished by 
his very misdeeds, that I doubt if he will lead anyone 
astray. He is thoroughly delightful, children have 
chortled with glee over him, and my husband: read 
the book through twice without stopping before I 
could get it away to loan to a small boy who had seen 
it. The stories are excellent for reading aloud. I 
think you will enjoy Barney. 

One other book might be mentioned. It is pub- 
lished by the Jewish Publication Society in New York. 
“Hanukkah: the Feast of Lights.’’ Compiled and 
edited by Emily Solis-Cohen. It attempts to give 
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both ancient and modern writings dealing with this 
ancient Jewish feast (which comes near to our Christ- 
mas), and includes drama, verse and stories. There are 
jokes and games, a party, a prayer service, drills, and 
musical scores! All gathered here for Jewish children 
to dip into during their Hanukkah Feast, and of 
value for our church schools to dip into both to under- 
stand our own religious past, and our neighbors’ re- 
ligious present. 

There are other books, but one cannot even name 
all the ones that have been found delightful. These 
that I have mentioned are a few among many, and if 
some of them are presented to children they will 
make of spring, and summer, a festival of books, 
quite in keeping with the Children’s Spring Book 
Festival. 


The Resignation of Dr. Frederic W. Perkins 


R. FREDERIC WILLIAMS PERKINS, on 
Sunday, May 1, announced to the congrega- 
tion of the Universalist National Memorial 

Church that on May 11 be would suhmit to the an- 
nual meeting his resignation as pastor, and at the 
same time send it to the Board of Trustees of the 
Universalist General Convention. The resignation is 
to take effect on September 30, the end of the church 
year. 

Dr. Perkins makes clear in his statement that no 
lack of harmony between minister and people prompts 
this action, but only a desire to serve the larger in- 
terests of a project to which he has given an important 
period of his life and to which he is devotedly at- 
tached. 

The first intimation that the officials of the church 
in Washington had of the action was on April 25, when 
Dr. Perkins read the statement to the Board of 
Management. It prompted an outburst of affec- 
tionate feeling and protest. A long and intelligent 
discussion of the future of the church followed. 


The Statement 


To the members and parishioners of the Universalist 

National Memorial Church: 

I take this opportunity to make public announce- 
ment of my intention to submit my resignation as 
pastor at the annual meeting of the church to be held 
on Wednesday evening, May 11, to take effect on 
September 30, the end of the current church year. 
At the same time I shall also submit it to the Board 
of Trustees of the Universalist General Convention, 
as, according to our By-Laws, the calling and dis- 
missal of the minister of the National Memorial 
Church is by the joint action of the church and the 
Convention Trustees. 

At the annual meeting I shall state in more in- 
timate detail the reasons that have prompted this de- 
cision. It is no hasty decision. It has been reached 
only after long, earnest, prayerful deliberation. Nor 
is it the result of any sense of failure or dissatisfaction, 
or any lack of harmony between minister and people. 
That I would disavow most emphatically, in justice 
to you and to myself. Rather is it prompted by the 
success we have achieved in the distinctive service 


that the National Memorial Church has been estab- 
lished to render. I have simply come to the con- 
clusion that, building on that foundation, the future 
development of the church will require an amount of 
intensive personal cultivation, the added burden of 
which I cannot take on without sacrifice of the par- 
ticular sort of leadership that I have tried to exercise 
in the church and the community. 

I have no desire to withdraw from active service. 
It will, I hope, only change its form. Ways will open, 
I am confident, in which whatever experience I may 
have gained can be put to use. Some of them are 
under consideration. It is partly that I may be free 
to accept them that I am asking to be relieved of the 
burden that I have borne for so many years. 

This is not a farewell address. I have no purpose 
now to appraise the significance of what we have done 
together, and shall continue to do together for some 
months to come. Let me simply say that this church 
is inexpressibly precious to me. Its outward form 
and substance, its ennobling beauty and ecclesiastical 
fitness, made possible by the genius of a great archi- 
tect, are the realization of a dream cherished long 
before I came to Washington. All that I am has gone 
into the endeavor to make it the servant of a spiritual 
ministry, a veritable sacrament, “an outward and 
visible form of an inward invisible grace.”’ The loyalty 
and responsiveness of the worshipers and workers, old 
and new, who have found its ministry helpful have 
been richly rewarding. I have valued highly the 
opportunities for community service, which your en- 
couragement and approval have made possible and 
which I have regarded as a natural extension of the 
spirit of our church and its faith. And I have re- 
joiced in the sense of fellowship with Universalist 
ministers and laymen in all parts of our household of 
faith who have come to take pride in this church and 
to regard its minister as their minister. For this 
rich experience I am more grateful than I can say. 
I am glad to feel that when this trust is given to 
another’s keeping, he will accept it not only as a 
sacred responsibility but also as one of the high 
honors which our whole church can bestow. 

Fraternally yours, 
Frederic W. Perkins. 
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Nature and Human Nature 
CXXV. Three Days in Tidewater Virginia 


Johannes 


FTER three days of motoring in Tidewater Vir- 
‘ginia, the last half of the week following Easter, 
we returned to our Fourth Floor Back in 

Washington, tired, but conscious of having accom- 
plished something long deferred. Some of the things 
that we had done so easily, I had planned to do over 
thirty-eight years before when I first went to Wash- 
ington, but for half a lifetime they had been crowded 
out. 

The Saturday night of our return we stood by a 
western window in our apartment and watched the 
sunset. Although it was not one of the most gorgeous 
of our sunsets, the pure blue of the western sky was 
lighted up with scarlet and gold as the sun sank be- 
hind the ridge running from Georgetown to the north. 
On that ridge, against the skyline, we saw the hotels, 
the hospital, the Naval Observatory, the homes, that 
we have learned to pick out from our windows, and, 
dominating all, the great cathedral of the Episcopal 
Church. Near by and under us were the masses of 
green that have made us stay in this small apartment 
for many years, the leaves of maples, catalpas, oaks 
and lesser growth, in that soft tender beauty that the 
trees have only in the first days after they begin to 
put forth their leaves. It wasascene of beauty, and 
in that moment there was the peace which one feels 
when a responsibility has been lifted. Only one thing 
was needed to make the moment one of the perfect 
hours, and suddenly it came. Out of the masses 
of green there came the bell-like notes of the wood 
thrush, singing his evening song. And he was singing 
on the 23d of April, three days earlier than we had 
ever heard him in our grove. 

* * 

Nothing is more unpopular among my especial 
friends in this year of our Lord 1938, than revolution. 
I, of course, am affected by their feeling. We are a 
class-conscious lot, “the better folks,”’ the leaders, the 
intelligentsia. We belong to the “‘best’’ groups, have 
our share of agreeable invitations, and do not feel 
apologetic in any circle. If some one talks about a pos- 
sible labor party in this country, some of us pass 
resolutions against it. We honestly believe such a 
thing to be subversive and disloyal to our institutions, 
and we condemn it as an “alien importation.” We, 
of course, as Christians believe theoretically in human 
brotherhood, we want everybody to have a square 
deal, only it must not be ‘a new deal.” Yet the 
thought that the people whom we hire may gain con- 
trol of things is disquieting to us. “ Noblesse oblige,” 
‘of course. Weare the nobility of America. What our 
- nobility obliges is for us to be kind, gentle, just and 
generous in our gifts to the poor, but that must not 
involve support of plans to permit any lower group 
or class to take the place of “the nobility,” which, 
whether modesty permits us to say it or not, is we. 

co * 


I have had three days in Old Virginia. With the 
widow of a captain in the Navy and the wife of the 


minister of the Universalist National Memorial 
Church, the Madame and I have motored from 
Washington to Fredericksburg, from the waters of 
the Potomac to those of the Rappahannock, then back 
across the Rappahannock to that little neck of land 
between Pope’s and Bridges Creeks where George 
Washington was born, and on six miles to Stratford,. 
the ancestral home of the Lees. Then through a lovely 
afternoon we crossed back to the peninsula between 
the Rappahannock and the York Rivers and followed 
it down to old Gloucester that day, on to Yorktown 
and back to Williamsburg and Jamestown the next 
day, and so home from there the third day. 

In all these cities and villages of Virginia, on all 
the tablets and tombstones, in all the old churches and 
court houses, the thing that we found commemorated 
was revolution. That which we consider so detest- 
able today, we honor when it appears in the past. It 
is the paradox of paradoxes. It has been so all along 
the way, and it probably will be so world without end. 
In a church or church paper, or when we are under 
the influence of religion, we ought to be able to look 
at ourselves, mentally take a detached position, mor- 
ally take a right position, and spiritually trust the 
Great God who has to put up with so much in His 
children. Hence these words. 

* * 

As the country through which we drove is one 
series of battle-fields in the war between the states, 
I shall not stop to mention them lest my article be- 
come a list of names and dates. Virginia has done 
nobly in marking these spots. On our trip every 
crossroad and every hilltop seemed to be associated 
with the four-year struggle of the Northern soldiers 
to capture Richmond. 

Turning off at Fredericksburg to the left we 
went to Wakefield in Westmoreland County, where 
Washington was born. In my school history, we had 
a picture of the spot, just a tangle of trees and vines 
out of which rose an old kitchen chimney. In my early 
years in Washington there was no good way to get 
there and there was nothing there to see. Until some 
surveys were made, one could not be sure of the spot. 
Now the years of neglect are ended. The National 
Government has taken title to some four hundred acres 
of land around the birthplace, and the National 
Parks Service is in control. 

It took us a little over three hours to motor to 
Wakefield from Washington. ‘The site is two miles 
north of the main road, but the road in to the place is 
good. As we reached the entrance to the grounds we 
stopped to read this inscription: 

On the site now occupied by the Brick Mansion 
stood the house in which George Washington was born. 
Erected 1723-1726, it was destroyed by fire on Christ- 
mas Day, 1780. The ground represents a typical 
colonial plantation of the early eighteenth century. 

The bulletin of the Department of the Interior 
tells us that the house was built in 1930-31 by the 
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Wakefield National Memorial Association under au- 
thority of Congress. The present house is not a re- 
production of the original. Its design follows that of 
a Virginia type of plantation house of the eighteenth 
century and it is being furnished in the period. From 
its portals one beholds a beautiful view of Pope’s 
Creek and the Potomac River. 

Of all the places visited on our three days’ tour of 
Tidewater Virginia, I had the most genuine pleasure 
at Wakefield. The atmosphere was one of peace and 
quiet. The roses were in bloom. In the garden the 
lilac blossoms still were hanging to the bushes, the 
iris was in its glory, the strawberry beds were in full 
blossom, and there were columbine, honeysuckle and 
other things also in flower. Here also were all man- 
ner of interesting old-fashioned shrubs, including 
a Russian olive. 

A man in gardener’s clothes proved to be P. R. 
Hough, superintendent of the estate, a son of E. C. 
Hough, long in the Patent Office in Washington and 
one of the active members of the Audubon Society of 
the District. The son whom we met took a course in 
forestry at Cornell, served in the World War as a first 
lieutenant with my brother “the Colonel,”’ and proved 
to be a delightful and interesting man. We talked to 
him at first on the theory that he was one of the 
laborers about the place, but eventually drew out the 
truth of the matter. There is a plant in the garden 
called “‘the gas plant.’’ Lighting a match and putting 
it near the blossoms one can get a flame. He described 
the astonishment and interest shown by Henry Ford 
when he drew from the plant a flame several inches 
long, and the brown study into which the phenomenon 
threw the inventor. What he said was: “How in- 
terested Edison would have been in that!” 

Mary Smith Moore and her children gave the 
garden to Wakefield, and on the sun dial Mary Moore 
put this inscription: 


‘*A place of rose and thyme and scented earth, 
A place the world forgot, 
But here a matchless flower came to birth. 
Time paused and blessed the spot.” 


We were at Wakefield when the sun shone, when 
there were few visitors, when we were not tired. 
The young man in charge of the house was a fine 
friendly Virginian with the classic name, Cato. He 
was not obtrusive, not “bossy,” just friendly and 
helpful, almost as if he were a Virginian living there. 
There are extensive picnic grounds attached to the 
place where one can have lunch. There is a tea 
house just a little way along the*broad creek where 
one can get meals and rooms. But nothing commer- 
cial obtrudes. The government has done well at 
Wakefield. 
fi A mile away is the burial ground of the Washing- 
tons, of Augustine, the father of George Washington, 
Lawrence, the grandfather, and of John, the great 
grandfather, as well as of twenty-eight other members 
of the family. Near this old graveyard stood the home 
of John Washington, the immigrant. 

,. I copied the inscription on his tomb: 
In memory of Col. John Washington, son of Law- 


rence Washington, A. M. (Oxon), Rector of Purleigh, 
Essex, England. Born 1632 he came to Virginia in 
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1656. <A justice of Westmoreland County and a Bur- 
gess of the Colony of Virginia. Died in the year 1677. 
And of his first wife, Ann Pope, mother of all his chil- 
dren. Born in St. Mary’s Parish, Maryland. Died 
1668-9. 


In the inscription the 8 appears over the 9. Mr. 
M. W. Lewis, a student of colonial history, tells me 
that when a date is given in this way it means that 
there is authority for both years. 

There were dark cedars along the path leading 
from the road into the burial plot, which is now en- 
closed by a brick wall. Against the cedars stood 
out here and there the pure white blossoms of the dog- 
wood, the state flower of Virginia. From the thickets 
there came the song of the cardinal, chipping sparrow, 
white-eyed vireo, and chewink. 

Just one hundred years after the birth of John 
Washington in that rectory in Essex, England, his 
great grandson was born in this home on the Potomac. 
Because John, a young fellow of twenty-four, struck 
out for himself and came to America, the whole course 
of our history was affected. I first wrote the word 
“changed,” but that I do not believe. These planters 
of Virginia, the independent settlers of New York, 
the Puritans of New England, eventually would have 
come into conflict with an arbitrary government three 
thousand miles away if there had never been a Wash- 
ington. 

Seventy-five miles up the Potomac from Wake- 
field Augustine Washington, father of George, owned 
an estate on Hunting Creek. Today it is known as 
Mount Vernon. It is a favorite drive when we are 
in Washington, both because the road is so safe, and 
so easy on the driver, and also because the road is so 
beautiful in the spring-time with redbud and dogwood 
both pink and white, magnificent trees and inspiring 
views across the water. Now in our memories we 
carry indelible impressions of two places intimately 
associated with George Washington—the plantation 
that he knew as a boy, and the plantation that he 
made famous as a man and where his body rests today. 

In the one place, as a lad of eleven, he had to 
meet the sorrow of the death of his father, he had the 
strict oversight of a mother who was somewhat of a 
problem before she died, and he was educated by 
work and responsibility. 

In the other place, and far afield, he bore re- 
sponsibility in a way to make his name a symbol for 
responsibility nobly borne. 

As one drives through Tidewater Virginia, and 
sees the way in which the planters lived, one realizes 
how easy it would have been for all of them to be tories 
in the conflict between the colonists and the king. 
They were the better people, the upper classes, the 
ones born to rule. But they loved liberty and fought 
her battles. They are worthy of our devotion. But 
strange would it be if we who band ourselves into all 
kinds of societies to honor their deeds should dis- 
cover some day that the net influence of our lives had 
been against the ideals which they cherished. 


oo eek 
Young Mac: “Father, I have to have an atlas for school.’’ 


Old Mace: “‘Ah, weel, ye’d better wait till the worrld’s mair 
settled.’’"—London News. i 
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George Grey Barnard 


Cornelius Greenway 


N May 24, 1868, there was born a son to the 
Rev. Joseph H. Barnard and Martha Grubb 
Barnard. The father was the Presbyterian 

minister of Bellefonte, Pa. 

This child was destined to become known as one 
of America’s greatest sculptors, the successor of Saint 
Gaudens at the Art Students’ League in New York 
City, where he carved for himself an indelible imprint 
upon the imaginations of the young sculptors with 
whom he came into contact during those years, 1896- 
1900. 

The papers of Metropolitan New York during 
the month of October, 1930, had feature articles three 
and more columns long telling the people that George 
Grey Barnard, world-renowned sculptor, had been 
informed that he had to leave his studio built on the 
high cliff overlooking the Hudson. 

I had had the precious fortune to know Mr. 
Barnard very well for some time—so well indeed that 
he wrote me an urgent letter asking me to come to 
his home at 700 Fort Washington Avenue, New York 
City. Seated before the huge fireplace that had given 
warmth and shelter to Henry of Navarre, the sculptor 
enlisted me in his cause, and for several years I saw 
him at least once a month and frequently as often as 
four and five times. 

We organized protest meetings, wrote newspaper 
articles, and sought the support of the art societies, 
the schools, the churches and the colleges. It was 
hard work for George Grey Barnard during that 
period of worry. His life was best compared to a 
huge river that had broken its levees. He swept us 
all along with him. No one was given time to get 
second breath—his art was at stake and he enlisted us 
in his cause. 

Today he is dead—he died Sunday afternoon, 
April 24, at three o’clock, in the Harkness Pavilion 
of the Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center, where 
he had been taken less than two weeks before. 

I was enrolled by the sculptor on that memorable 
day of September 26, 1930—a day that I shall never 
be able to forget. How we worked for Barnard—what 
sacrifices were made by all of us in order to ease the 
burden of that preacher who carved sermons in stone. 
We had gone through an intense period, and some were 
ready to give up—others asked for a short rest. But 
Barnard stood before the huge fireside—facing his 
handful of tired soldiers—and with his beautiful but 
commanding voice he refreshed us all when he said, 
“God fills our sails if we only hold them to the mast.”’ 

I have watched the sculptor through many 
storms, and I tried to do my part. Many a time I 
have seen him nail the tattered sails to the mast— 
he never gave up, he knew not the word “retreat.”’ 
One of the choicest letters in my collection of 

autographs is the one I received from Barnard three 
years after I joined the “lost cause.’’ It was on the 
eve of his departure from the studio. We had nobly 
fought and there was no disgrace attached to our de- 
feat. The tattered sails still were nailed to the mast. 
Mr. Rockefeller had given Barnard another year’s 


grace. At the end of that period of grace, as he was 
about to leave the studio where he had labored for 
nearly thirty years, he wrote me in his familiar bold 
and open handwriting: ““Your energy has brought me 
many blessings. I hope what I do will be worthy 
saving.” 

It was as a result of our partnership those trying 
months of 1930 that George Grey Barnard presented 
to All Souls two of his very famous works—‘“‘Brotherly 
Love’ and the bas relief ‘‘Descent from the Cross.” 
“Brotherly Love’’ is a symbolic group for the tomb 
of a Norwegian philanthropist buried at Oslo, Norway. 
That statue is widely recognized as one of the most 
famous in the world today. At the rear of our church 
auditorium stands a copy of that renowned statue 
given by the sculptor himself on Armistice Day, 1930. 
Dr. Thomas E. Potterton, of blessed memory, was 
with us that morning, and what he said that day still 
lingers about that statue as does the fragrance about 
a lilac bush. 

George Grey Barnard was about nineteen years 
of age when he received his commission for Brotherly 
Love. He had completed his third year at the Beaux 
Arts in Paris. 

An American, who lived in Norway, came to our 
young sculptor and commissioned Barnard to make a 
statue to memorialize a noted Norwegian singer who 
had spent his entire life giving concerts in order to 
raise money to give away to the needy. 

Barnard told me not once, but often, how he re- 
ceived 1500 francs in advance on that commission. 
The sum seemed to him a colossal fortune. He 
wrapped it in his handkerchief, hid it in his hat, and 
spent the whole night with a friend, fearing that 
thieves would rob him of his 1500 francs in his own 
very poor quarters. 

He was very poor in those days. He labored 
sixteen hours a day in a room in Paris whose roof let 
rain and snow fall on his bed. He lived on rice and 
milk and his clothing were rags. He told me how he 
produced “The Boy,” another famous statue of his— 
how he wrapped the wet clay model in part of his bed 
clothing every night lest the rain and snow should 
undo his work. At the height of his fame, with the 
applause of the world ringing in his ears, with the 
scarlet ribbon of the French Legion of Honor in his. 
coat lapel, he said of his bitter years in Paris: “‘Cor- 
nelius—it is often in the dark that one finds God. 
Rodin often said; ‘George Grey, the sun must set 
before you see the stars.’ ”’ 

Today in All Souls stands the sculptor’s original 
model of “Brotherly Love’’—a gift from him to the 
minister in appreciation of the little the latter had 
done. That “Brotherly Love” statue had been lost 
for twenty-five years and had been restored to light 
by the minister, who will not soon forget coming across 
it covered with cobwebs and dust. 

But let us not linger longer upon “Brotherly 
Love.” 

In 1910 Charles P. Taft, brother of President 
William Howard Taft, gave George Grey Barnard 
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$100,000 for an Abraham Lincoln statue to be placed 
in Lytle Park, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

For three years he worked on that statue. He 
went to Louisville, Ky., and searched for a model. 
He searched for a tall, lank railsplitter, and he found 
a man cast in Lincoln’s physical mold. He found a 
man who reminded him of Lincoln, whose “‘unshapely 
feet trod the winepress of God’s judgments on a land; 
whose ungainly hands plucked thistles and planted 
flowers in their stead; whose unsightly back bore the 
bruises of a nation’s chastisement; whose uncomely 
face bore the prints of vigil and the scars of grief; a 
face more scarred than any man’s, save One, and save 
that One a face more beautiful.” 

On February 14, 1932, George Grey Barnard 
loaned to All Souls Church the massive marble head 
of Abraham Lincoln. It took six men to place it in the 
church chancel. The church calendar that day had 
the pictures of two profiles and in the center the full 
face of Lincoln as carved by the master sculptor. 

That Sunday George Grey Barnard took the 
sermon period and told us much about the Lincoln 
statue that caused so much controversy in America 
and in England. I like to quote the portion where 
he described his toils over that Lincoln face. His 
words were taken down verbatim and reprinted the 
next day in our metropolitan papers. 


With the order for a Lincoln my work began. An 
imaginary Lincoln is an insult to the American people, a 
thwarting of democracy. No imitation tool of any ar- 
tist’s conception, but the tool God and Lincoln made— 
Lincoln’s self—must be shown. I found the many 
photographs retouched so that all form had been oblit- 
erated. This fact I have never seen in print. The eyes 
and mouth carry a message, but the rest was stippled 
over, to prettify this work of God, by the photog- 
raphers of the time. Nearing election, they feared his 
ugly lines might lose him the Presidency. So the lines 
were softened down, softened in cloudy shades of noth- 
ingness—this man, made like the oak trees and granite 
rocks. To most, the life mask is a dead thing; to the 
artist, life’s architecture. 

We and future ages have this life mask to fathom, 
to interpret, to translate. Art is the science that 
bridges *tween nature and man. Sculpture being a 
science to interpret living forms, hidden secrets of na- 
ture are revealed by it. Lincoln’s life mask is the most 
wonderful face left to us, a face utterly opposed to those 
of the emperors of Rome or a Napoleon. They, with 
the record of a dominating will, self-assertive over 
others; Lincoln’s, commanding self for the sake of 
others, a spiritual will based on reason. His powerful 
chin is flanked on either side by powerful construction 
reaching like steps of a pyramid from chin to ear, eye 
and brain, as if his forces took birth in thought within, 
conceived in architecture without, building to the fur- 
thermost limits of his face, to the fruits of toil in his won- 
drous hands—hands cast from life at the time of the 
mask by Douglas Volk. 

For one hundred days I sought the secret of this 
face in the marvelous constructive work of God. Here 
is no line, no form, to interpret lightly, to evade or 
cover. Every atom of its surface belongs to some in- 
dividual form, melting into a larger form and again 
into the form of the whole. The mystery of this whole 
form nature alone knows—man will never fathom it, 
but at least he should not bring to this problem forms of 
his own making. 


Nothing is easier than to have a molder for five 
dollars push clay into the mold of Lincoln’s face and give 
it to one ready to open the eyes and stick on hair, 
smoothing the surfaces, and calling out, ‘Lincoln!’ 
But art’s virtue is to reveal, not to obscure. It is a power 
to make plain hidden things. Art is not nature, the 
mask of Lincoln not sculpture. The mask controls its 
secrets. Lincoln’s life revealed them, as the sculptor must 
reveal the power and purpose of this wondrous mask. 

The left side of Lincoln’s face is the motherhood 
side, the right side man’s. Beneath the left eye two 
mountains lie; from the valley between soft light flows 
a gentle stream; it bursts upon a circular muscular hill 
in form like a petrified tear through sadness and joy 
placed there. Then all flow together, turning into a 
smile at his lips, like a stream through a dark valley of 
shadows to its own into the sunshine. 


Barnard said that the statue of Lincoln on 14th 
Street, New York City, was first that of a senator. 
They took the head off, and replaced it with a Lin- 
coln head. George Grey Barnard said: ‘Cornelius, 
if two square inches of the coat of my Lincoln statue 
were cut off and buried one thousand years, and then 
found—the people would know that it belonged to a 
Lincoln statue.” 

His words brought to my mind a poem written 
by my dear friend Edwin Markham: 


Once Phidias stood, with hammer in his hand, 
Carving Minerva from the breathing stone, 
Tracing with love the winding of a hair, 

A single hair upon her head, whereon 

A youth of Athens cried: ‘O Phidias, 

Why do you dally on a hidden hair? 

When she is lifted to the lofty front 

Of the Parthenon, no human eye will see.” 
And Phidias thundered on him, “Silence, slave; 
Men will not see, but the Immortals will!’’ 


In all the rooms of one of our Brooklyn schools, 
the Abraham Lincoln High School, hangs a copy of 
All Souls Calendar depicting the three views of the 
head of Abraham Lincoln by George Grey Barnard. 

The papers today have given much space in their 
Barnard obituary to what Barnard considered his 
greatest work—The Rainbow Arch! And again All 
Souls Universalist Church of Brooklyn has a part in 
that huge arch dedicated by the sculptor to the cause 
of peace. One of the life-size figures supporting the 
rainbow made of colored mosaic glass is that of the 
minister—a tribute from the sculptor to his friend, 
who was gassed, wounded and twice decorated dur- 
ing the World War. Barnard paid me that beautiful 
tribute in recognition of my very active interest in 
all peace movements, and more especially for the ser- 
mon I had preached on Christmas Sunday, 1983. 

Only three weeks ago I had a glorious visit with 
Mr. Barnard. He was in unusual form. We recalled 
old battles, friends who had been promoted to the 
higher life, and talked about the future of his famous 
arch. He gave mea large photograph of that arch and 
on it wrote a message to the Churches of America. I 
shall have a plate made reproducing the photograph 
exact size—and have it reprinted on our Memorial 
Sunday calendar. The sculptor’s son, Monroe Grey 
Barnard, has promised to be present. It will be a 
memorial service to one of America’s foremost sculp- 
tors who did so much for the world, who left his master 
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touch on the Universalist Church in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and upon its minister. 

In closing I like to recall the happy three days 
George Grey Barnard and I had together when we 
went to Boston, Massachusetts. Tufts College had 
selected him and the wife of the President of the United 
States, Mrs. Herbert Hoover, to receive the honorary 
degree of M.A. The beloved and venerable Dr. Frank 
Oliver Hall met us two at seven a. m. at Rowe’s 
Wharf that Monday, June 138, 1932. The three of 
us had been invited by Dr. John A. Cousens, president 
of Tufts College, to be his breakfast guests at the 
University Club. After a glorious table talk all four of 
us went to the Hill for the Commencement exercises. 

At that breakfast Barnard told us much about 
Victor Hugo, whom he knew very well and at whose 
home he often had been entertained. Barnard told us 

‘that it was Hugo’s custom on Christmas and New Year 

to eat a whole chicken, bone and all, to the great de- 
light of his several grandchildren. Victor Hugo did 
this feat even when his shadow had thrown its dark 
shade across the eightieth milestone. 

Barnard that day wore my cap and gown, as has 
Edwin Markham, and a few others of my personal 
friends, when awarded honorary degrees. Is it any 
wonder that that gown is precious to me? 

Today Barnard lies in his casket in his beloved 
workshop at 700 Fort Washington Avenue, New York 


City. All about him are his creations. The tools 
of his glorious profession rest upon his casket and at 
close hand hangs the citation read by Dr. Cousens 
when he awarded the sculptor the master’s degree. 
On October 14, 1982, the great master wrote to 
the president of Tufts College, Dr. John A. Cousens: 


When your kind letter came, with its enclosed 
parchment, I was ill from a small accident that delayed 
my work a fortnight. To make up this lost time with 
my daily program “from birth of light to night,’’ called 
for time. I am only now taking up my debts to the 
past, the one to you comes first. 

Your gift, defining sculpture so beautifully, placed 
on parchment, depicting time, will hang in my studio 
until my work is done with the earth. 

I shall always remember that complete day when 
you hung “wings of the four winds” upon my shoulder. 


Today his worn-out body rests in that same studio 
where he labored long and faithfully, near the foot 
of his casket rests the signed and framed citation as 
read by Dr. Cousens that Monday in June on College 
Hill under the Commencement tent. 

On Wednesday I am to take part in his funeral 
service—but to me and to countless others Barnard 
lives in our hearts. He lives in the marbles and bronzes 
his hands shaped into men, women, children, arches 
and fountains. George Grey Barnard has joined the 
Immortals. 


Carolina Microcosm ~ 
Raymond Adams 


UR thinkers a century ago were fond of a concept 
which they had borrowed from medieval times: 
the microcosm idea, the notion that every ob- 
ject was composed of innumerable microscopic units, 
each of which was an infinitesimal representation of 
the object. Thusa leaf was made up of multitudinous 
tiny leaves, a feather was the sum of a million tiny 
feathers, a rock the conglomerate heap of tiny rocks. 
Except for the detail of shape and such scientific 
matters as nucleus and protoplasm, the medievalists 
and Emerson and the others after them anticipated 
our modern theory of cellular structure. And the 
microcosm theory is still a convenient and informative 
one. If we can understand the behavior of a drop of 
water—its tides, and its flow, its surface tension, and 
its winding currents—we shall be a long way toward 
understanding the ocean—and we shall never under- 
stand the ocean until we do know a good deal about 
the drops. Whitman was right in thinking that even 
a blade of grass was the journey-work of the stars. 
Lowell was also right in his sly “A Fable for Critics” 
in saying: 

“Tn creating, the only thing’s to begin; 

A grass-blade’s no easier to make than an oak, 

If you’ve once found the way, you've achieved the 

grand stroke.” 


Ever and anon I find myself returning to the 
microcosm principle as a convenience. I cannot think, 


*Address delivered at Outlaw’s Bridge, N. C., the Rev. 
Gustav, Ulrich, pastor. 


for example, of our national relations with South 
America except as an abstract relationship between 
a rectangular spot on the map north of the equator 
and a triangle south of the equator. But state it in 
terms of a microcosm, call it a “good neighbor’ 


policy, and I can understand it. World affairs become 


comprehensible on a neighborhood scale. And the 
world, as we are often told, is itself shrinking into a 
neighborhood (with a good deal of wrangling along 
the line-fences just now). 

Lately I have been thinking about the world 
situation of liberal religion in terms of Outlaw’s 
Bridge, and I recommend that all of us do that, for 
then the world comes within our grasp and our lo- 
cality—your Outlaw’s Bridge—extends its horizon 
and fits itself into the world. You will find the men- 
tal exercise invigorating too, for at first blush these 
pine woods seem to have nothing in common with the 
Black Forest, these sandy fields no connection with 
the low wet lands of Holland and Denmark, this 
South no relationship with Lithuania and Poland or 
the mountains of India. But we can think in terms 
of these woods and fields and Southern tradition; 
and when we thus “do it unto the least of these” we 
shall be doing it to the world. A microcosm always 
explains the macrocosm of the world. 

Think for a moment about liberalism in Poland 
or Rumania. Is it not easier for you North Carolina 
Universalists to comprehend the precarious position 
of that little minority in the presence of a dominating 
and domineering state church because you too are a 
little minority in the presence of a great lump of evan- 
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gelical orthodoxy that is in many particulars the 
equivalent of a state church here? Consider the Khasi 
Hills of India. Is it not easier to understand the 
emergence of a native unitarianism there when you 
think that within this state Father Inman emerged 
into liberalism by pulling at his own theological boot- 
straps? Consider the German Church and then 
(not to rake an old sore, but to use an old fact to help 
toward understanding a new situation) recall the his- 
tory of your own denomination in this state in the days 
when prejudice ruled and your buildings were burned, 
your congregations dispersed. Can you not under- 
stand the venom that goes with the word Jew in Ger- 
many better because in times happily past there was 
venom here whenever Yankee or even a New England- 
ish liberal church came into the conversation—if, 
indeed, those subjects were even admitted to con- 
versation. I think that that is the surest way toward 
an understanding and a sympathizing. All of our 
tenets have had their day of persecution in history. 
Those fat and comfortable orthodoxies which we see 
around us (religious orthodoxies, political ortho- 
doxies, and racial orthodoxies) were once heterodoxies, 
and if they would but look far enough into their own 
pasts there would be found a basis for understanding 
the prejudices that seem so blind in the world today. 
None of us is without guilt; all of us have been as blind 
as kittens; and some of us have grown into Toms and 
Tabbies without getting our eyes open. Having our- 
selves been persecuted, and having ourselves been 
persecutors, can we not the better understand those 
areas of the world where persecution festers and lays 
waste now? I think so. 

We have our days devoted to World Liberalism. 
We in North Carolina are apt to say, ““‘What do we 
know of the world, or the world of us?’”’ I wonder if 
we cannot know more about it through sympathy 
than can some people on Beacon Street, Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Detroit, or Chicago. We see no Czecho- 
slovakians, no Danes, no Swiss; we lack the foreign 
neighbors of Boston, Washington, and Chicago. But 
we know what it means to be isolated in our spiritual 
experiences as those metropolitan centers do not. 
We can understand the frightful loneliness of a single 
liberal church in Hungary somewhere, because we are 
sometimes frightened by the loneliness of Duplin 
County, North Carolina. We know the danger, too, 
of the martyr-complex that may grow up within any 
liberal church on continental Europe, because we 
share that danger ourselves and are sometimes prone 
to pity ourselves and our feebleness in the presence of 
the rich and populous churches round about us. Is 
it laying too much flattering unction to our own 
souls to suggest that what the pious orthodox call 
“the vineyard of the Lord”’ is, like our Carolina mill 
villages, plentifully supplied with “cheap contented 
laborers’? There is a danger that we will assume a 
holier-than-thou attitude. But if we were not con- 
vinced to begin with that the effort for open-minded- 
ness was worth more than the comfort of a creed or a 
presbytery, then we should not be worth our salt as 
liberals. If I did not think that certain dominant 
churches had their cheap contented laborers because 
they offered a cheap contented conformity and a 
soothing salve to conscience, then I should certainly 


not take the hard way of a Unitarian in the South. 
One must be humble about his own rightness (and if 
we are open-minded we shall be changing our opinions 
often enough to know that there is no permanent 
rightness), but one need not confuse humility and 
humiliation. There is still room for pride. 

Neither we nor the scattered liberal churches of 
the continent need succumb to the martyr complex 
if we bethink ourselves. Neither we nor they need 
abase ourselves because but two or three gather to- 
gether instead of a thousand. There is a seemly pride 
and a decent self-respect. At Oxford last summer I 
saw that pride in the eyes of men and women from 
European countries whose liberal churches’ very 
existence hung by a thread and whose position in re- 
lation to arrogant state churches paled into insig- 
nificance the supercilious treatment liberal churches 
in the South sometimes still receive from the orthodox 
majority. Thus when we use our microcosm of a 
neighborhood, we accomplish two things: 

First, we acquire an appreciation of our fellows 
to the ends of the earth. We know their loneliness be- 
cause we are lonely; we know their difficulties because 
we have similar problems; we know their courage 
because we must exercise even in America a measure 
of the courage of our convictions. We sympathize; 
and no one can tell the value in this world of so simple 
a thing as sympathy that can span an ocean and 
reach into the closed life of a German Reich. 

Second, we acquire an appreciation of our own sit- 
uation, for we see it in perspective and set against the 
dark background of the world. At least we have 
democracy on our side, and that is no inconsiderable 
ality. Conceivably (and often) fascism is the rule of 
the majority. Conceivably communism is also. But 
only democracy is a respecter of minorities. Nazism 
has its purges in which minorities are wiped out. 
Communism has its wholesale murders of dissenters. 
Majority rule does not make a democracy. The pro- 
tection of minority rights does that. We have those 
rights. Our little microcosm at Outlaw’s Bridge 
symbolizes our national pattern at least. If it does 
not reflect the political situation in the rest of the 
world, we dare think that it is communism and fascism 
with their disregard of minorities that are wrong. 
Our minority opinion has a struggle against con- 
formity; but it retains its right to struggle. It seems 
to me that unless we exert our little effort here on the 
side of democracy everywhere in the world, we}may 
be aiding and abetting the forces against liberalism 
wherever they may be. Let us set our little microcosm 
in order, and we shall be doing something toward 
setting the macrocosm in order also. 


“Let man serve law for man; 
Live for friendship, live for love, 
For truth’s and harmony’s behoof; 
The state may follow how it can, 
As Olympus follows Jove.” 


* * * 


“T know why we shouldn’t despise our enemies,” saidflittle 
Mary. 

“All right,”’ said the teacher, “‘tell us.” 

“Well,” said Mary, ‘‘we ought to like what we’ve made.’”’— 
Exchange. 
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The Institute of World Affairs Meets in Monson 


HE meeting of the Institute of World Affairs 
AR under the auspices of the Monson schools, held 
in Monson, Mass., on April 20, 1938, was one 
that might cause the hearts of any organization or 
committee to swell with pride and satisfaction. There 
were no so-called natural or spontaneous resources to 
be tapped such as are common in large communities, 
but when the announcement was made, people who 
had been considered dormant awoke, and by their 
presence showed that the right type of program would 
receive their support. They came to receive facts; 
to listen to one amply prepared to present them; to 
learn the true situation in Central Europe. Well over 
three hundred people gathered in the Monson Me- 
morial Town Hall to listen to a varied and interesting 
program climaxed by the address of Dr. Josef Hanc on 
“Central European Realities.”’ 

The Institute of World Affairs by this meeting 
has set a record that may long stand, but it also should 
be extremely stimulating and helpful to others who 
might desire to bring something similar to their com- 
munities. The committee which so successfully rallied 
the support of all local organizations and arranged 
such a pleasant surprise consisted of two I. W. A. 
members, Miss Esther E. Thorin, teacher of French 
in the Monson High School, and Mrs. Homer W. 
Bradway, president of the Mission Circle of the Mon- 
son Universalist church. 

The chairman of the evening was Mr. George E. 
Rogers, principal of Monson Academy, and he and 
Mrs. Rogers acted as hosts to Dr. Hance and other 
I. W. A. members. The program was opened with 
two selections by the Monson Academy Glee Club 
under the direction of Mr. A. Kempton Smith, fol- 
lowed by five Czechoslovak folk-songs rendered by 
the Monson High School Glee Club under the leader- 
ship of Miss Anna Cheries. Greatly appreciated and 
lending color to the entertainment was the group of 
Czechoslovak folk dances under the direction of Mr. 
Jaroslav Novotny. Mr. Howard Carew, chairman 
of the Board of Selectmen, gave the official welcome 
to Dr. Hane and the Institute of World Affairs, while 
the Rev. Joseph A. Stevenson of the Monson Metho- 
dist church emphasized the importance of under- 
standing current events, their place in any message 
from the pulpit, and his pleasure in being able to take 
part in such a gathering. 

The purpose of the Institute of World Affairs 
was presented by Mr. Benjamin Durkee, a member 
of the staff. He explained what the Institute is and 
gave a brief résumé of its work, of its serious and 
lighter side at Ferry Beach, and spoke of its official 
personnel. He called attention to the reading lists 
supplementing the course work of the August meet- 
ing, appearing through the winter months, and 

telling of the faculty members who were available as 
speakers for such meetings as the present. Emphasis 
was placed on the need for increased enrollment, for 
the attendance of people desiring the facts behind the 
daily news, and he said that there were I. W. A. mem- 
bers present who would be glad to answer questions 
and furnish any desired information or materials. 


Mr. Durkee closed by saying that the program was 
representative of a day at Ferry Beach, and that, if 
this had been enjoyed, August 13 to 20 should be a 
never-to-be-forgotten occasion. 

In beginning his address Dr. Hane explained that 
the selections presented by the Monson High School 
Glee Club were Czechoslovak folk songs, so old that 
their origin had been lost, but that their having been 
translated into English helped to insure their per- 
petuation, besides being a sign of the amalgamated 
American culture which is taking form around us. 
He also interpreted the meaning and rhythm of the 
group of folk dances, which helped to make it a great 
deal more intelligible to the uninitiated. With these 
brief opening remarks, Dr. Hance introduced his topic 
of the evening by saying that the absorption of Aus- 
tria by Germany represents probably the most im- 
portant event in the political history of post-war 
Europe, and that it is of particular concern to the 
smaller nations south and east of the great German 
Reich, for they lie in the path of the traditional Ger- 
man pressure toward the east. These states can no 
longer look to the League of Nations as a sufficient 
guarantee of their security, and, scattered as they 
are in different zones of interest, they will have to 
maintain their own defenses and at the same time 
seek means of bettering their position in relation to 
their larger neighbors. Unlike Austria, these south- 
eastern countries are not inhabited by exclusively Ger- 
manic peoples, or peoples of any one stock. They 
contain Germanic minorities, and as nations they 
are eager to preserve their independence. Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Jugoslavia, and Bul- 
garia have a population of over sixty million people, 
nearly equivalent to that of the whole of South 
America. Twenty-five millions of the population in 
these five countries are of Slavonic origin, twenty 
million belong to the Rumanian race, eleven million 
are Magyars, and of the rest something over five 
million are Germans. All have important economic 
relations with Germany, which could be further de- 
veloped, given more normal conditions of exchange. 
All are agricultural, but Czechoslovakia is also highly 
industrialized and has within the last twenty years 
developed its trade on a world basis. Geography and 
national economy will in the future direct these na- 
tions along the road of co-operation with Germany, 
and from the point of view of their national sov- 
ereignty they will have to steer an alert course in order 
to dodge being overwhelmed by any great power and 
still be free to co-operate as fully as possible in the task 
of European appeasement. 

Czechoslovakia occupies among these nations a 
place of great importance. It has fifteen million in- 
habitants and in some sections the density exceeds 
that of Germany or Italy. It has a highly developed 
industry and intensive agriculture, and with its eco- 
nomic potentiality ranks immediately after the great 
powers, even though possessing no outlet to the sea. 
Dr. Hanc then drew certain parallels between Czecho- 
slovakia and the United States. The civilization of 
both is the product of the people and not the contribu- 
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tion of the privileged classes. It is a republic made 
up of hard-working elements, independent farmers and 
an intelligent middle class who are the backbone of its 
national institutions. 

In point of view of race, nearly three-quarters of 
the people are of Slavic stock; they were all instru- 
mental in founding the country and for centuries had 
never ceased to struggle and hope for independence. 
The remainder of the population belongs to various 
minorities of which the largest is the German. The 
Germans have never belonged to Germany, but have 
always lived with the Czechs in their present loca- 
tion. This German minority is fully represented in 
all the elected offices and in parliament, in accordance 
with the constitution, which provides for an obliga- 
tory vote on the basis of universal suffrage and pro- 
portional representation, and which makes it illegal 
to denationalize any Czechoslovak citizen regardless 
of origin or language. The schools are on a democratic 
basis, from the elementary to the universities, and the 
nation supports Czech and German institutions alike, 
according to the mother tongue. The Czechoslovaks 
are fully aware that by catering to education on 
these racial lines, they are inevitably strengthening 
the race consciousness of their national minorities, 
but, having experienced themselves the effects of 
oppression in the past, they believe that the condi- 
tions of racial freedom are a better basis for co-opera- 
tion than a forcibly imposed semblance of homoge- 
neity. 

The advance in Europe of the German national 
socialist ideology which brought about the union of 
Germany and Austria has exerted an influence on 
the Germanic section of the Czechoslovak people— 
it has made them more radical in their demands. As 
a democratic nation Czechoslovakia must take 
cognizance of changes in the public opinion of its 
people, and must be ready to make adjustments in 
accordance with democratic processes. The nation- 
ality statute which has been recently adopted will, 
among other things, regulate the proportional repre- 
sentation of the minorities in all appointive offices, so 
that little ground should be left for complaint. 

In speaking further of the annexation of Austria, 
Dr. Hane pointed out that foreign observers were 
surprised by the calmness of the Czechoslovaks. He 
said, “Our people were brought up in the spirit of the 
founder of the Republic, Thomas Gerrigue Masaryk, 
and they try to listen more to reason than to passion.” 
Those who are not fully acquainted with the past or 
present may not appreciate the strength of the Czecho- 
slovak people, and their determination to uphold their 
independence. If you look at the map of Europe you 
see that they occupy an exposed geographical posi- 
tion, and it should be realized that only a mature and 
self-conscious people could have held such a position 
during the past centuries. The racial contacts be- 
tween the Germans and the Czechs are as old as 
Europe itself. There have been many struggles be- 
tween these two peoples in the past, but there have 
also been periods in which they co-operated for a 
common cause. Without external interference Czech- 
oslovakia has solved most of its social and economic 
problems, and without interference from abroad the 
country is capable of settling the remaining differences 
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in the racial field, caused mostly by the high tide 
of nationalism with which Europe is confronted at the 
present moment. 

Following his address Dr. Hane was kept busy 
for a further half hour answering questions, many of 
which helped to amplify points touched upon earlier. 
The meeting closed with a rising vote of appreciation 
to Dr. Hane and those responsible for any part of the 
program. 

In arranging that program a thorough canvass. 
was made of all the local groups and organizations, 
with many of them replying to the committee and 
giving ample assistance both in personnel and facili- 
ties. 

Mr. Reginald Stevens Kimball, superintendent. 
of schools of Monson, Brimfield and Wales, aided 
greatly in newspaper publicity, and through his 
sponsorship and that of the Monson schools, the In- 
stitute of World Affairs, its members and friends were: 
able to obtain the use of the Monson Memorial Town 
Hall for the evening. The meeting was indebted to 
Mr. Paul H. Lobik of Monson and the Rev. John M. 
Bellan of Stafford Springs, Conn., pastor of the Slovak 
Lutheran Church, for the co-operation they gave in 
obtaining the support of the Pan-Slavonic Associa- 
tion of Stafford Springs and the Czechoslovak Society 
of South Willington, Conn. Although already men- 
tioned in reviewing the program, a further tribute 
must be paid to Mr. Jaroslav Novotny of South 
Willington, and his troupe of dancers. Their part in 
the entertainment added a great deal to the success of 
the evening and they and Mr. Novotny deserve much 
credit. 

The churches of Monson furnished ample pub- 
licity and co-operated to the fullest extent, as did 
the Daniel Purcell Post of the American Legion, the 
fraternal organizations, the women’s clubs and the 
Grange of Brimfield and Palmer, the Quaboag Lodge 
of Rebekahs, the Daughters of Isabella and the Order 
of Vasa. 

Following the meeting the I. W. A. members. 
present enjoyed the opportunity to renew fellowship 
and to talk with friends who we hope will be with us. 
at Ferry Beach next summer. Besides bringing to a 
large and appreciative audience the Institute of 
World Affairs for a single evening, we feel sure that. 
this gathering is but the forerunner of a determined. 
trek to the sands and pines of Maine for the week of 
August 13 to 20. 

BY Geb i 
* * * 
FREE PEOPLE AND FREE PRESS 
The freedom of the press is too often defended by its viola- 
tors. In Paul Bellamy’s address to the Associated Press it was. 
defended by one of its distinguished practitioners. We com- 
mend Mr. Bellamy’s remarks. It cannot be too widely under- 
stood that freedom of the press was written into the American. 
Constitution neither for the convenience nor the commerce of 
newspaper editors. It is written into the American Constitu- 
tion as the possession of a free people and its purpose is to pre- 
serve the free processes of democratic government. It is a 
great trust, which all newspapers need to administer more: 


faithfully and which a free people need to protect ever more~ 


vigorously, in order that their freedom —not merely the news- 
papers’ freedom—shall not perish. — Christian Science Moni 
tor. 
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Religion or Magic? 


John Addison Leininger 


N editorial which appeared in The Christian 
Register of December 30, 1987, has confirmed 
me in a long-held conviction that there is a 
pressing need for the rethinking of the problems of 
worship in our Protestant churches. Is it necessary 
that there be a perennial conflict between those who 
desire to emphasize the social gospel and those who 
feel that such emphasis means ‘“‘the secularization of 
our churches and church work by using the social 
gospel in such a way as to turn our churches away 
from worship into ethical culture societies and forums 
for discussion of social and economic questions?” 

Those of us who believe that the conduct of 
regular public services of worship is what differentiates 
the church from other institutions often feel inclined 
to agree with the writer of the above quotation, es- 
pecially when so many advocates of the social gospel 
among us seem to be using worship merely as a tool 
to achieve a better social order. But we are prevented 
from going the whole way in this agreement by the 
suspicion that there are many who merely wish to use 
worship to preserve the present order intact. 

Is worship an end in itself, whatever useful by- 
products it may have in arousing a passion for social 
justice, or is it to be valued solely for its fruits in 
social action, or inaction? Thirteen years ago Dean 
Sperry of Harvard Divinity School, in one of his 
books, sounded a warning to us about conceiving 
worship as solely utilitarian,* and more recently a 
Scottish churchman, in another book, has re-echoed 
this warning.** One is led to wonder whether either 
of these excellent books has had the circulation among 
us which it deserves. 

In my own college and divinity school days, in 
courses in sociology and the history of religions, it 
seemed to me that the most serviceable distinction 
between religion and magic was that which is based 
upon the attitude of man toward the gods, or toward 
the spiritual powers which he recognizes in the uni- 
verse about him. In brief, religion seeks to bring 
man into harmony with the divine, while magic, 
“white” or “black,’’ seeks to compel and coerce the 
divine into fulfilling man’s ends. 

Much of our worship, even in the historic re- 
ligious institutions, has been more than a little tinged 
with magic. Spiritually there is little to choose be- 
tween prayers for rain and that form of sympathetic 
magic which consists of making loud noises and pour- 
ing water from the top of a tree; between prayers 
for the aid of the deity against all “enemies, domestic 
and foreign,” and ritualistic cannibalism, which seeks 
to increase the eater’s strength by partaking of the 
flesh of the slain enemy. And we have gone only a 
step or two higher in the scale when we seek to make 
of worship merely a tool for achieving the co-operative 
commonwealth, or for protecting and conserving the 
values of democracy, as interpreted by a political 


*Reality in Worship. W.L. Sperry. 1925. Macmillan. 
**Our Heritage in Public Worship. D. H. Hislop. 1935. 
Edinburgh: Clark. 


party or the United States Supreme Court. Whether 
religion is conservative or radical, whether it seeks to 
preserve the existing social order or to achieve a 
new and juster order, so long as one of these is the 
chief end and aim of worship, there is a suspicious 
similitude to magic. For whenever man prostitutes 
worship to the achievement of his own ends, however 
high and ideal those ends may be, he is seeking to coerce 
the deity, not to bring himself into harmony with the 
divine. 

Liberal religion, in contrast to conservative and 
radical religion, lives in what Dean Sperry calls the 
“Kingdom of Ends.”’ “No religion has ever offered to 
man the ceaselessly revolving wheel of life, or the as- 
cending line which never arrives, as the symbols of 
religion. On the contrary, religions seek and promise 
deliverance from precisely this prospect by prophesy- 
ing an end to the cycle or the progression... . 
And a man’s first religion is the sum of all his. mo- 
ments of immediate satisfaction of the whole self, 
which seem to promise even though they may not. 
have achieved the permanent satisfaction of that self, 
and which mean ‘God.’”’ (Reality in Worship, p. 
82.) 

This does not mean that there is no place in the 
Kingdom of Ends for an ideal of a better social order. 
But it is the attempt to short-circuit the current 
which is at the basis of so many of our modern dif- 
ficulties in this field. The “method of indirection” 
succeeds where direct action fails. When the Otto- 
man Turks closed the direct route from Europe to 
India and China, Columbus sought to go the long 
way around, to come at China by circumnavigating 
the globe, and on his way he found America. For 
Columbus the riches of Cathay were the goal, but 
the “method of indirection” led to the discovery of the 
riches of the New World. In liberal religion God is 
the goal, and in our efforts to discover him, to “enjoy 
him forever,” as the Shorter Catechism puts it, there 
is more than a little hope that we shall at last really 
discover the spiritual qualities of our fellowmen. 
Channing, revolting against a stultifying conception 
of an arbitrary god, discovered the dignity of man. 
Perhaps in our day, if we seek first the “Kingdom of 
God,” which a recent writer tells us is more accurately 
described as the “kingship” or “‘sovereignty’’ of God,* 
we may discover how to bring about a better social 
order, and how to avoid the conflict between totali- 
tarianism and democracy. 

Dean Sperry, in his book already quoted in this. 
article, concludes thus: 


There is, therefore, for the cultural ends imme- 
diately served by religion, an ultimate wisdom in the 
characteristic method of indirection implied by worship. 
By all means let us pace back and forth along the low 
and level boundary of the world’s peace, seeking what- 
ever direct access we may find toa better way of order- 
ing the total social life of man. But let us never for- 


*The Parables of the Kingdom. C.H. Dodd. New York: 
Seribner. 1937. 
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get to “go in to the altar of God,” to “‘go up to the 
mountain of the Lord.’ For the secret of the peaceable 
Kingdom of Heaven on earth is in the keeping of those 
who “glorify and enjoy him forever.” 

If the Christian Church must give a cultural 
account of worship at the bar of utilitarianism, it will 
point to Tyndall, who made the top of the Matterhorn 
a pass from Italy to Switzerland, to Leigh Mallory 
laying down his life in the loftiest, loneliest sepulcher 
on earth, and then it will repeat the word of the Lord 
to the prophet, “I will make all my mountains a way.” 

* oo 


WORKS OF MERCY AND HELP IN CHINA—IV 


O the list of great Christian martyrs throughout 
the ages must be added the name of Dr. Herman 
Chen-en Liu, president of the University of 

Shanghai. Dr. Liu was assassinated Thursday, 
April 7, by two gunmen as he was walking along an 
International Settlement street with his wife. 

In China’s grievous distress Dr. Liu was not a 
militarist. He was committed to high Christian 
idealism. In one of the last letters received from him 
by American friends he wrote: “I believe that the 
educational front is even more important than the 
military front.” 

He had known for months by letter and by rumor 
that his life was endangered. A threatening letter 
signed by an individual with a Japanese name as 
“secretary”? and received by Dr. Liu on December 9, 
read: “Our union has now taken a first step towards 
the remaining Chinese Universities in Shanghai for 
their reform of their system by adding at least two 
Japanese subjects in their courses with addition of a 
Japanese superintendent. We now have the great 
pleasure of urging you toadopt this system within this 
term, otherwise your safety of your students will not 
be wholly responsible.” 

Before Dr. Liu received this letter he had already 
learned from what he believed a creditable source that 
there was a Japanese blacklist of over two hundred 
Chinese leaders, including presidents of universities, 
who stood for the “cause of China.” 

Located between the opposing forces where much 
of the heavy firing occurred during the siege of Shang- 
hai, the beautiful buildings of the university were 
badly damaged and the 1,160 students, including 235 
women, were driven into the International Settlement. 
While the university was being re-established in 
erowded temporary quarters during November Dr. 
Liu wrote: 

“It is very difficult to prophesy what will happen 
in the future, but whatever happens this Christian 
university of ours must carry on. Our hearts are 
bleeding over the terrible conflict and the awful suf- 
fering and destruction. We believe the Christian 
churches in China will not fail in the hour of un- 
precedented crisis and the university will continue to 
serve as a beacon light of the Christian faith.” 

Dr. Liu was personally known and esteemed by 
hundreds in churches of America and had been heard 
by thousands in public addresses. With E. Stanley 
Jones he was a member of the interdenominational 
group of seven missionaries and foreign nationals who 
during the fall of 1933 conducted united foreign mis- 
sion conferences in thirty-two cities. 


In 1929 he spent nearly eight months on a speak- 
ing tour visiting the principal Baptist centers through- 
out the country. He addressed the annual meeting 
of both the Northern and the Southern Baptist 
Conventions. He then attended a meeting of the 
administrative committee of the Baptist World Al- 
liance in England. 

The University of Shanghai is the principal Bap- 
tist center of higher education in China. It was 
founded in 1906 by the Foreign Mission Board of the 
Southern Baptist Convention, the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society and the Woman’s American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society. 

Dr. Liu was a third generation Christian and a 
direct product of Baptist missionary effort. He was 
educated in missionary institutions, graduating at 
Soochow University in 1918. He received the M. A. 
degree from the University of Chicago in 1920, and a 
Ph. D. from Columbia, 1922. Upon returning to 
China he served as a national educational secretary 
of the Y. M. C. A. until chosen president of Shanghai 
University in 1928. He was the chief Chinese delegate 
in 1926 to the World Conference of the Y. M. C. A. 
at Helsingfors, Finland. 

He initiated the popular education movement to 
attack illiteracy in China and was originator of the 
citizenship training and vocational guidance move- 
ments. He was chairman of the China Christian 
Educational Association, director of the Shanghai 
vocational guidance bureau, educational adviser of the 
bureau of education of Greater Shanghai, and a mem- 
ber of the China Council of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. 

In relief this winter he had been very active, 
serving as chairman of the war relief committee of the 
National Christian Council, as a director of the relief 
work of the Shanghai Christian Federation, and a 
director of the Shanghai International Relief Com- 
mittee. 

The news of the killing of Dr. Liu was a profound 
shock to those who knew him. Immediately a 
Herman Chen-en Liu Memorial for Shanghai was 
proposed, with a check for twenty-five dollars, by the 
Rev. Emery W. Luccock, D. D., pastor of the Com- 
munity Church, Shanghai, and now in New York. 

* * * 


THE GOD OF THE DAWN* 
Rol Welbourn Benner 


N an ancient book called Deuteronomy are written 
these words: ‘“The eternal God is our refuge, and 
underneath are the everlasting arms.’ As to 
who wrote these words—that is unknown; but well 
may they be taken as a spontaneous expression of 
faith from the heart of humanity as mankind every- 
where, in all ages, has sought to find a Something that 
endures beyond the flux and flow of circumstances— 
a foundation that undergirds all change! And so 
this unknown author of Deuteronomy said: ‘“The 
eternal God is our refuge.” 

The word “eternal,’’ however, is quite meaning- 


less. Actually it refers to timelessness—that is, 


*A meditation given at the early morning Easter service, at 
Throop Memorial Church, Pasadena, California. 
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having no regard for past, present and future. But in 
the very nature of human thought we depend on time 
patterns. We are compelled to think in terms of yes- 
terday or today or tomorrow; and without this frame- 
work of past, present and future our minds go blank. 
For lack of structure, then, eternity eludes our 
thoughts, and “the eternal God” is a mysterious 
phrase. 

It will be helpful at this point to recall that the 
word “eternal” is derived from the same root as is our 
word “east.’’ Appropriately, then, let us say, the God 
of the east is our refuge—the God of the sunrise, of 
perpetual morn—the God of the Dawn is our refuge! 
Here is a radiant phrase laden with hope, vision and 
power, the meaning of which dispels the chill and 
gloom of the night and awakens the world to the 
challenge of a new day. 

The legendary thought of God is in terms of rest 
and peace—a God of the Sunset, whose creative efforts 
were concentrated into six days, after which, seeing 
that “it was good,” he entered into a twilight com- 
placency wherein he observes his handiwork with an 
unruffied calmness, much like a lazy, outstretched 
boy watching a spinning top. But we do not live in 
that kind of universe. Ours is a growing world. 
Evolution is a fact. Changes are continuous and 
rapid; and if there is a vital Divine Power that makes 
for righteousness in our world it cannot be a twilight 
God. 

Again, traditional theology has insisted on a 
God of the Noon—high and exalted, a consuming fire, 
fierce in his majesty and withering in his justice. 
Without comment, we turn from the blinding glare of 
this awful, monstrous thought of him who to us is 
“Father.” 

In the simplicity and the beauty of this morning 
hour I bring to your thinking the God of the Dawn—a 
gentle, persuasive Spirit that is ever rising within 
human hearts with a message that the morn is here. 
“Lift up your heads,” for the new day is at hand; old 
things are becoming new; the morning light breaketh 
and there is work to be done! 

He who opens his heart to the radiant presence 
of the God of the Dawn will be thrice blest. He will 
experience a new hope. The dawn is a time of un- 
wearied aspiration. It is forward-looking. When 
morning comes, fear is dispelled and the somber 
shadows are tinged with light. Immediately life 
takes on a new optimism. Hope comes with the sun- 
rise. 

And then he will experience a new vision. In the 
shades of night the trails are dim, the footing is inse- 
cure, the directions of advance are uncertain; but the 
sunrise brings a clarity of vision. Just so the illumi- 
nating Spirit of the Divine within the heart of man 
transforms depressions and failures and disappoint- 
ments into paths of light. Mistakes become lessons; 
problems become opportunities; defeats become chal- 
- lenges; and the events of life are seen to be a series of 
progressive beginnings—in the light of the dawn! 

He whose heart responds to the spirit of the dawn 
is inspired with a new hope and a new vision, and 
more—for he is thrice blest. There comes into his 
life a new power. The sunrise has an upward swing; 
life is brought to its feet and stands erect ready for 


the full burden of the day. The morning calls forth 
a strength and vitality that ever rises to meet the task. 

We all hear it frequently, we all say it some- 
times, that these are dark days. And they are! In 
poetic rapture we may quote Browning’s words: 
“God’s in His heaven, all’s right with the world.” 
But in our realistic moods you and I know—and 
methinks God knows—that there is much work to do 
in and for this world of ours. There are no inevitable 
destinies; the kind of world we have now and tomor- 
row depends on what we do about it. Ours isa 
position of opportunity, not fate. We have a chance 
to build a decent, righteous world, but the job is 
before us. In it, however, let us remember that we are 
workers together with the God of the Dawn—that we 
share in His unfolding purposes. His creation is not 
finished; and the glorious truth is that we participate 
in it. We make a difference in it. And so we say 
as did Jesus: “The Father worketh and I work,” re- 
membering too that our Father is the God of the 
Dawn; and in the radiance of His indwelling presence 
there is hope and vision and power. 

* * * 


RELIGION IN GERMANY TODAY 
Ed. Platzhoff-Lejeune 


HE Niemoller trial has been the most important 
event in the bitter resistance of the Confes- 
t sional Church to the Nazi government. Herr 
Niemdller is not a great theologian nor a profound 
thinker. But he is a man of great moral courage and 
of a marvelous Christian energy and conviction. 
He likes fighting and his sermons and speeches all 
over Germany had a success which those of no other 
pastor had. Hundreds of thousands listened to him, 
and his very sympathetic personality roused the 
greatest enthusiasm. Pastor Niemdller is a patriot 
of the old stamp. He knows and highly appreciates 
certain valuable performances of the Nazi govern- 
ment. He never displayed any political activity in the 
pulpit and never attacked the government, but he 
highly disapproved of the interference of Nazism in 
religious and ecclesiastical affairs. He is convinced 
that any compromise between Christian faith on the 
one hand and racialism, nationalism and antisemi- 
tism on the other is absolutely impossible. 

The judges he found in his trial refused to accept 
any dictate of the government, which in many other 
cases obliged the court, by pressure, to condemn in- 
nocent people. But the state police seemed to be 
mightier than the court of law, because they refused 
to set free an innocent man and sent him to a con- 
centration camp. The procedure is not new. Other 
ministers were obliged to go the same way. But 
Pastor Niemdller is a prominent and well-known 
man, so world opinion protested against the illegal 
and cruel methods of the Nazi party and its special 
police. This trial is a great moral defeat for the 
government, which lost much sympathy even from 
those who were until then its strong partisans. 

The general situation of the German Churches is 
very sad and uncertain. Hundreds of ministers are 
handicapped in their work, others are kept in concen- 
tration camps, others in prison, while still others are 
at home, but forbidden to preach or to write. Re- 
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ligious revenues are being confiscated, and collections 
are prohibited. Religious instruction of the young is 
difficult and in certain parts quite impossible, because 
political organizations claim all their free time for 
exercises, marches, etc. The lessons in religion given 
by the ordinary teachers, if there still be such lessons, 
are mere mockery and pure paganism. The attend- 
ance at divine service is difficult for the young and 
often impossible. 

In many parts of Germany, religious liberty is 
not hampered at all; in others, church work is ab- 
solutely stopped and in other places it is possible, but 
difficult. There is no method and system in the policy 
of the government. The provincial authorities work 
in very different ways. The opposition to religious 
and church life is a very changing one, and its com- 
position of extreme and moderate elements is not al- 
ways the same. 

The confusion in the actual religious and political 
life in Germany cannot be imagined abroad. There 
are so many active influences, with new men appear- 
ing and old forces being checked. And all that pro- 
ceeds in an anonymous way. Essential facts are 
hidden, truth is veiled or denied, and very secondary, 
small events are commented upon in full detail. 
There is no public opinion, there is no free press, no 
possibility of sure information about anything. Ger- 
many complains of foreign journalists without notic- 
ing that their inexact statements (if there be any!) 
are due mostly to the attitude of the German govern- 
ment itself. In its main lines the news service of the 
foreign press is good and exact. In any case it is much 
better than the German news service concerning Ger- 
man and foreign affairs. 

The German Church and the Mission Societies 
had a special offer from the government, promising 
them all financial and moral support if they sub- 
mitted to Nazi propaganda and announced in their 
pulpits that the Fuehrer was the man sent by God to 
give happiness and peace to the world by the Nazi 
message. They did not accept this offer, and for that 
reason we believe the future of the German Churches 
and Mission Societies is doomed. 

Se ee" 


A NEW PROCEDURE FOR FUNERALS 


RADITIONAL funeral practice seems to us to 
be a false show, pagan rather than Christian 
in nature, glorifying the physical body rather 

than the human soul. From this point of view there 
is much in the present ritual that is distasteful; the 
body placed on display in the home, the open casket 
at the funeral and its subsequent inspection, the pro- 
cession with the body to grave or crematory. No 
matter what words are said, the present form of our 
service marks the death of the body and its progress 
to the grave, not the flight of the soul. In the “ar- 
rangements” we use, it is as if it were the physical 
that counted, and we have overlooked the spiritual 
element, that part which many believe is ‘unseen and 
eternal.”’ 

We would change this emphasis by a different 
procedure. Immediately upon death, the body would 
be removed to undertaking rooms, thence as soon as 
legally possible to the crematory. No casket, elab- 


orate or otherwise, would be used. Soon after the 
ashes were ready, they would be placed in a simple 
cardboard container and then scattered beneath the 
sod in a cemetery lot, or possibly in some beautiful 
woodland glade. On this occasion there would be a 
brief service conducted by the minister, attended by a 
handful of those most deeply loved. The service 
would express the thought that here we leave the 
mortal part of the one we love, and from here we go 
on to celebrate the indestructible part, the human soul. 
Even where there is objection to the process of crema- 
tion, this preliminary service could be held at the 
grave. 

Immediately following the scattering of the 
ashes, there would be held in the family church a 
public memorial service, due announcement of which 
had been made in the newspapers. If flowers were 
sent, they might well be arranged in natural bou- 
quets. The stiff “‘set pieces,’’ now often used, would 
seem to be out of place in this newer form of service. 
Classical organ music and hymn tunes could be played, 
and appropriate scriptures, poems and prayers used 
by the minister. 

Somewhere in the service this thought would be 
indicated: ‘We commemorate this day, not the end 
of the physical body, but the passing of a human soul. 
The body has served its purpose and has been laid 
aside. The soul, we dare believe, goes on to further 
life. As it passes from us, we would pause and reflect 
upon its going. In this moment together, we cele- 
brate what the soul has meant—this soul with its 
incidental imperfections, and yet with its great ex- 
cellences, containing, we recognize, a spark of the 
divine life.’ 

On each anniversary of the death, a bouquet of 
flowers could be placed in memory of the loved one; 
not in some little-known cemetery plot, but in the 
home that was known and loved, possibly beside a 
photograph of the deceased. 

By this procedure, our memorial of the dead 
would end, not with a body lowered in the ground, 
but with thoughts of an expanding spiritual life. 
Our later thoughts would be connected, not with 
some lonely grave, but with a continuing and beloved 
presence in the home.—J. Harry Hooper, in The Chris- 


tian Register. 
* * * 


MORE FACTS ABOUT STELLA MAREK CUSHING 
Robert F. Needham 


OLLOWING many months of illness Mrs. Stella Marek 
Cushing, a former well-known resident of Arlington, Mass., 

died at her home in Upper Montclair, N. J., Thursday, April 14. 
Funeral services were held Sunday in the First Baptist Church 
at Montclair. Interment was at Ardsley-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 

Four hundred people gathered for the service on Easter 
Sunday at three p.m. Louis Annin Ames represented the Uni- 
versalist General Convention. The Rev. Albert B. Cohoe, 
pastor of the church, conducted an uplifting service. 

Born forty-five years ago in New York City of Czechoslovak 
parents, Mrs. Cushing spent her early life in Worcester. When a 
child she exhibited rare musical ability and attained prominence 
as a violinist on the concert stage. 

In 1917 she was married to Samuel T. Cushing of Somer- 
ville by Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson, pastor of the First Univer- 
salist Church of Worcester. Mrs. Cushing had been educated 
in the Sunday school there and was a leader in the National 
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Young People’s Christian Union, of which Mr. Cushing sub- 
sequent to their marriage became president. 

The Cushings lived in Arlington from 1917 until 1927, when 
Mr. Cushing left the employ of the N. E. Tel. & Tel. Co. and be- 
came an executive of the Bell Telephone Company in its New 
York office. 

Stella Marek Cushing’s activities in Arlington centered in 
the Woman’s Club and the First Universalist Church. The 
combination of these interests brought her far along the road to 
fame. Imbued with the dominant emphasis of the Universalist 
faith upon the brotherhood of man, proud of the Slavic heritage 
received from her parents, cultivating her musical and dramatic 
abilities through programs for the Woman’s Club, Mrs. Cushing 
finally wove her philosophy of life with her talent and became an 
interpreter of the Slavic culture of the central European coun- 
tries to the American people, that a better understanding of 
them might give assurance of world peace. 

Mrs. Cushing’s career as a cultural interpreter had its in- 
ception at a meeting of the Woman’s Club in 1924, when she 
presented a folk lore program. Mrs. Curtis Waterman, then 
president, prevailed upon her to carry the program to other 
groups. In the next three years Mrs. Cushing went far afield 
with her accompanist, Mrs. Dorothy Evans of Claremont 
Avenue, presenting the program of folk songs, dances and cus- 
toms to some three hundred audiences in New England. In 1929 
she made the first of several trips to Europe, on this occasion 
visiting Italy, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Germany, France and 
England, in the company of Mrs. Vittoria C. Dallin, wife of the 
famous sculptor. Later visits were made to Jugoslavia and Al- 
bania, where she secured native costumes and gained further 
knowledge of folklore which she shared with thousands of au- 
diences all over the United States. In appreciation for her ser- 
vice in interpreting the culture of Czechoslovakia to the Amer- 
ican people, President Benes conferred upon Mrs. Cushing the 
Order of the White Lion in June, 1937. 

In 1933 Mrs. Cushing was elected a vice-president of the 
Universalist General Convention in recognition of distinguished 
services rendered to the denomination. Shortly after the Cush- 
ings settled in Arlington Mr. Cushing was elected superintendent 
of the Universalist church school. Mrs. Cushing led the school 
in music. Under the leadership of the Cushings, Katherine 
Yerrinton, Edith Winn and Mrs. Ethel Manning, the school at- 
tained a high standard of proficiency in every department. 

In collaboration with Dr. Jason Moore, then organist at 
the Detroit Universalist church, Mrs. Cushing edited ‘Songs of 
Work and Worship,” a hymn and service book published in 1923, 
which became generally used throughout the Universalist de- 
nomination. More recently Mrs. Cushing edited a large part 
of an attractive folklore music book published by Silver, Bur- 
dette Co. 

Mrs. Cushing took part for many seasons in the programs 
cof the Universalist Summer Meetings at Ferry Beach Park, Saco, 
Maine. What proved to be the crowning event of her church 
career was a deeply moving experience that took place one eve- 
ning there last summer. Standing on the beach facing the rising 
moon, Mrs. Cushing played tunes on her beloved violin while a 
group of her friends stood beside her in raptured silence. There 
was a plaintive note of sadness in the melodies that she played, 
and those who shared the experience feel in retrospect that it fore- 
told the untimely close of a useful, Christian life. 

Mrs. Cushing had lived in Montclair for ten years. She 
was chairman of the International Relations Department of the 
Woman’s Club of Upper Montclair, of which she was a member 
forfeight years, and was director of worship in Union Congre- 
gational Church of that town. She was also affiliated with the 
Folk Festival Council of New York City, American Institute 
of Normal Methods of Auburndale, N. Y., Cosmopolitan Club 
of Upper Montclair, and the Town Hall Club of New York. 

She is survived by her husband, a son, Donald who is a 
sophomore at Williams College, Olga Marek, a sister, Charles 
Marek, a brother, and a niece. 


, 


THE OFFICE OF THE HUMBLE 
Glenn Welmer Douglass 


AX? it came to pass as I was walking the streets of the city, 

that I came to a great sanctuary, which was made of 
stone and surmounted by a great dome. And I entered into 
the same, and I saw that it was exceeding beautiful. And there 
were many windows containing storied panes of saints, apostles, 
and prophets. And their robes were of crimson, and purple, and 
emerald, and of divers colors, beautiful to behold. And there 
was a great altar and before it tongues of crimson flame were 
burning. And there was a pulpit like unto a circle, and the 
pulpit was high and lifted up, and was entered into by a winding 
stairway. And graven on the sides of the pulpit was a likeness 
of men. And each man thereon bore in his hand the Good Book 
out of which preachers are wont to preach. 

And from the second balcony at the rear one was discours- 
ing sweet music from the organ. And ever and anon there was a 
little pause, and then the music would be heard again. And 
there was beauty for the ear and beauty for the eye. 

But amid all the beauty of the sanctuary I beheld one thing 
that was very plain. For from a fixture nigh unto the summit 
descended a cord, at the lower end of which was a lamp and a 
reflector not more ornate than might be found in a press-room or 
a laundry. And I said, “Surely amid such furnishings so lux- 
urious the cord and the lamp seem quite out of place.’’ And I 
thought, “Some of the men of mine acquaintance, as also myself, 
are even as this fixture, where others are of more brilliance and 
of greater loveliness. But plain and humble though we be, we 
can convey some measure of light, that men may behold the 
beauty and glory of the sanctuary. 

For some things that are less lovely are of greater use in the 
world without as also within the sanctuary of God. 


* * * 


HUMANISM 
William Ware Locke 


In contact with the soil I gain a sense 

Of great realities with which to share 

The process of creation, and from thence 

We rise together in the sun and air. 

Though much will ever more remain unknown, 
There is a joy in labor while denied 

The final goal. We reap what we have sown, 
The Angelus will sound at eventide. 


All service should be holy. Nothing dies 

That gives a life to find a second birth. 

Though spent in darkness, he still serves who tries 
To speed the cause of freedom through the earth. 
More wonderful when deaf to every sound 

The great musician rises from despair, 

And by humanity at last is crowned 

The King of Music worshiped everywhere. 


Who then is great that has not suffered loss! 
The man with the hoe, the blind, the crucified! 
If life were but a game of pitch and toss 

All men might throw the dice with equal pride. 
But they who suffer for the suffering 

Are noblemen, they touch the human clay, 
Transmitting it to gold. He crowned as King 
With cruel thorns still holds the throne today. 


Upon a sacred ground nations must stand 

And pay just tribute to a common weal, 

Before they enter on that promised land 

Where Freedom, Justice, make their grand appeal. 
Great comrades march in faith the long, long road, 
They builded ways and sang the songs of peace, 
Throughout the earth their stream of life has flowed 
With power and praise that never more shall cease. 


one Schoo/ a 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


KINDLY EDUCATE THIS GOOD PRIEST 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Being an active Protestant church worker, I feel at liberty 
to comment on the article on page 485 of the issue of April 16, 
re Father Flanagan. 

Knowing Father Flanagan personally, and the great work 
he is doing, I question the justice of this criticism. ’ 

Can you name a Protestant leader in America who is doing 
more for the suppression of crime than is Father Flanagan? 

Read the inclosed reprint of article from “The Family 
Circle,’’ especially the comments by J. Edgar Hoover and Gov- 
ernor Arthur J. Weaver, and then tell me if you do not think 
that you would be rendering a greater humanitarian service by 
extolling Father Flanagan’s virtues than by stirring up strife? 

When you realize that Father Flanagan has given a Chris- 
tian home and training to nearly 5000 homeless and abandoned 
boys during the past twenty years, without financial support of 
church, county or state, you will agree that he should have the 
earnest moral and financial support of every Christian of what- 
ever creed or doctrine. 

C. A. Ransom, 
Long Beach, Calif. 


We have read the reprint and believe it to be an accurate 
account of the work of a useful and devoted Catholic priest. 
We are glad to praise Father Flanagan for his good work, pre- 
cisely as we are glad to call him to account for misrepresentation 
of Protestants and liberals. It is easy and it is cheap to call 
liberalism Communism, but the allegation does not make it true. 
Get hold of this good and useful man and educate him a bit in 
manners, morals and Christianity. 

The Editor. 


* * 
SOME MEMORIES OF MR. DEEMER AND MR. TRENCH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am pleased to note in your article “A Trip to Philadel- 
phia,’’ that Edward S. Deemer was very largely responsible for 
the new chapel of the Church of the Restoration. 

I should like to say a word of appreciation for Mr. Deemer. 
For many years we were rather closely associated in the Junior 
O. U. A. M. of which he was national secretary. In 1886, I was 
secretary of Washington Council No. 1 of Wisconsin, serving 
until we moved to Texas, where we helped to organize Lone Star 
Council No. 2 at Fort Worth, and I was again made secretary. 
Later I was made the Texas Council secretary and also served 
a number of terms as delegate to the National Council. In this 
way I became well acquainted with Mr. Deemer, and always 
found him kind and helpful. My being state secretary of the 
Juniors was the main reason I was made secretary of the Texas 
Universalist Convention. 

My training under Mr. Deemer was invaluable to me, but 
I did not know that he was a Universalist until my wife and I 
attended the 1907 Convention in Philadelphia, where he was a 
member of the entertaining church. He was very kind to us 
there, inviting us to his home in Germantown, and in many ways 
making it pleasant for us. 

I was made the Texas Missionary at the 1907 Convention, 
but it was only because of the interest and financial help of 
another good layman of our Church that I was able to make a 
success of it. 

Dan G. Trench of Chicago, learning of our work in Texas, 
and the meager support we were receiving, in 1909 started a 
program of financial and personal interest, support which carried 
us through a very hard period of our work. I like to link these 
two Universalist laymen together as my help in a time of need— 
but for them I might have failed. Both have passed to their 
reward, but I want thus to express my appreciation of their 
help. 

Some will wonder why I speak of success when Universalism 


in Texas has ceased to function. Many things may happen in 
twenty years. We expanded, and all seemed well with us. A 
state superintendent served for years, working under the direc- 
tion of the National Y. P. C. U., but droughts hit us long before 
hard times hit the rest of the country, our members were mostly 
farmers or small town folks, it takes funds to run missions, and 
we did not have them, so had to quit. It is forty years since I 
was named secretary of the Texas Convention, and I still have 
the title, but I only hold it by request, so that there will be a 
point of contact in Texas. 

What the future holds we do not know. If we were as far 
ahead of the other churches as our fathers were we might hope 
for a bright future, but I believe the others have progressed 
faster than we have. If we would grow we must have the 
courage to enter new fields. 

W. H. Rollins. 


Cleburne, Texas. 
Bs * 


ALL DONE AT FORTY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Jabez Bloxam has decided that when he graduates from 
the university next June he will make a try for the ministry. 
This decision is not so much a response to an inward spiritual 
urge as it is a result of a serious consideration of present eco- 
nomic conditions. Thousands of men are unemployed, and 
thousands more will be graduated next June as doctors, lawyers, 
teachers and engineers to take their places in the great army of 
the unwanted. Every profession is overcrowded, except the 
clerical, and that is open only to young men, for whom there is a 
great demand. Ministers who have reached the ripe old age of 
forty are nervously apprehensive of an imminent hint from 
their church trustees that a change is desirable, because young 
people are not being attracted to the services, a fact that can 
be due only to the lack of drawing power in the minister himself. 
It is all very well to talk of the wisdom gained by long experience 
in the ministry, but what is of far greater importance is that 
young people should be permanently attached to the church, 
and that can only be done by catering to their love of entertain- 
ment and amusement in the form of dances, dramatic clubs and 
bridge parties. The old fogies in the congregation may prefer 
sermons and lectures of an uplifting character, but the young 
people cannot and will not tolerate them, hence the cry heard 
everywhere from church trustees, “Send us a kid that we may 
make merry with our friends.’”’ Consequently, state superin- 
tendents, ever complacent, readily, if rather sadly, provide the 
“kids” enthusiastically recommended by theological professors. 

Our hero is quite aware of these modern tendencies in the 
church, although he has seldom attended its services since his 
Sunday school days. In fact, one drawback to the ministry, in 
his estimation, is that a clergyman must of necessity be obliged 
to attend church very often, but he is sure he can get used to 
that, and he is willing to try anything once. 


Timon. 
* cK 


BELIEVES STRONGLY IN TITHING 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Am wondering if these two ‘‘Tithing”’ articles, put out by 
the “Council of Finance and Promotion” of the great Northern 
Baptist Convention, wouldn’t be a fine thing to reprint in the 
Leader, for some of our various financiers in the various churches 
to look into. 

Personally I feel it is the only right way to solve church 
troubles. I am strong in the belief of the essence of the idea. 
People should be awakened to their responsibility to maintain 
their church, which partly pays for the many daily favors be- 
stowed upon us by God, our Creator, and determiner of life. 

G. L. Stevens. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


CHILDREN OF WALES CALLING 


Every year on 
Good-will Day, 
May 18, the chil- 
dren of Wales send 
a message, via ra- 
dio, to the chil- 
dren of the world. 
This is what you 
will hear if you 
listen at the right time: 

This is Wales Calling! The boys and 
girls of Wales are calling the boys and 
girls of all the world! 

We rejoice to think that, above the tu- 
mult, on this one day of the year, we can 
greet each other as members of one great 
family, the family of the nations of the 
future. 

The world is full of suffering, cruelty 
and strife. And we are told that civiliza- 
tion may perish. Let us tell the world that 
civilization shall not perish. 

More than ever the world needs what 
we alone can give—the confidence and the 
comradeship of youth. 

May we then, on this Good-will Day, 
dedicate ourselves afresh to the service of 
our fellows in ever-widening circles, to the 
service of our home, of our neighborhood, 
of our country, so that our country may 
better serve the world to which we all be- 
long! 

So shall we, millions of us, grow up to 
be the friends of all and the enemies of 
none. 


* * 


YOUR CHILD FACES WAR 


This is the title of a recent book added 
to our Loan Library—one of special in- 
terest to parents, by the way. The author, 
Nelson Antrim Crawford, also editor of 
The Household Magazine, discovered in 
the course of his editorial duties that the 
most oft-repeated question of parents is, 
How shall I educate my child against 
‘war? 

The present book seeks to answer that 
question. It is divided into two parts, the 
first bearing the caption, Your Questions; 
the second, Your Child’s Questions. There 
are forty in all, and they are answered 
sometimes in a brief half page, then again 
in}two or three pages. Here is a sampling: 

What sort of environment will reduce 
the emotional troubles that offer a field 
for the seeds of war? 

‘Should international problems be dis- 
cussed before children? 

Should a child be permitted to have 
‘war toys and games? 

How may religious teachings empha- 
size peace? 

What effect have motion pictures on the 
will to peace or war? 

A teacher in our Somerville, First, 
church school, Miss Mildred B. Orcutt, 


has read the book and from her report on 
it we quote the following: 

I found this book extremely interesting. 
I am fully in accordance with the author’s 
statement that we must create in children 
an emotional aversion to war. 

The importance of a home life that is 
free from strife, peaceful, and considerate 
of all points of view is emphasized, as is 
also the necessity of recognizing the child’s 
rights. Included, too, are helpful sugges- 
tions on how to turn destruction into con- 
struction, how to develop the creative in- 
stinct of the child. 

The author encourages parents to as- 
sume more active roles when boards of 
education meet, and to insist that less space 
be given to war in the histories used. 

Pledges of an anti-war nature should 
not be considered of great importance, 
according to Mr. Crawford. More effort 
should be spent in developing a strong 
public will against war. When the question 
of the World War is raised the answer 
should be that many of the men who 
fought did what seemed right to them, 
and for that fact should be given credit. 
This need not mean that we have any de- 
sire to repeat what they did. 

The huge costs connected with war 
should be stressed, and the fact that this 
same amount could be spent for the benefit 
rather than the destruction of mankind 
should be brought to the attention of the 
child. 

Real republics are not warlike. As a 
safeguard against war we have the best 
weapon, democratic institutions, popular 
government, civil service, and freedom of 


speech and press. 
* * 


YOUR CHILDREN’S DAY PROGRAM 
Two announcements under this heading. 


1. A suggestive service for use in Uni- 
versalist schools has been sent to every 
superintendent. Not every superintend- 
ent, however, is responsible for this pro- 
gram, so the word of explanation at the 
beginning of the service is purposely ad- 
dressed To the Person in Charge of the 
Children’s Day Service. If, for any reason, 
a superintendent fails to hand the service 
to the responsible individual or commit- 
tee, ask him for it. Single additional 
copies will be sent from this office upon re- 
quest. 

2. It is customary in a number of our 
churches to give copies of the Bible to 
children promoted from the primary to the 
junior department of the church school on 
Children’s Sunday. Sometimes, too, in 
special recognition of work well done, 
pupils receive copies of other books as 
well. The Publishing House can meet 
your needs for these much better if they 
are ordered in ample time for regular de- 
livery. Last minute orders with requests 


for special delivery, return mail replies, 
are an extra burden on the Publishing 
House, and often a disappointment to the 
person who sent the order. So do your or- 
dering now while stock is large, and the 
chance is good of getting what you want 
in advance of the time you'll be wanting it. 


* * 


MATHEMATICS 


Finding that some of the boys at Proctor 
Academy, Andover, N. H., were playing 
the slot machines, the headmaster, Dr. J. 
Halsey Gulick, went to police headquar- 
ters, secured a confiscated machine and set 
it up in the mathematics room. He then 
had the mathematics instructor work up a 
problem involving the law of mathematical 
probability to be solved by playing the 
machine with ‘‘phoney’”’ money. 

The boys learned, says the Rotarian, 
that a player hits the jack pot once in 
4000 times—at a nickel a throw, that meant 
it would cost about $200 to win $5. They 
learned also that the next highest pay-off 
was once in 2000 plays—it cost $100 to 
win $1. 

The boys soon gave up gambling.— 


Boston Transcript. 
* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


During the past two years many changes 
have taken place in the church school at 
Brockton, Mass. Standards for leader- 
ship have been raised, as have standards 
of work to be done. Result? The school 
has practically doubled its membership. 


Some people are just naturally fore- 
handed, others the opposite. We have de- 
cided that Miss Faith Carley belongs in 
the first class—probably at the head of it. 
For the other day when in Boston she 
placed with the Publishing House an order 
for books and materials to be used in the 
North Adams, Mass., church school next 
September. These are to be sent early in 
the summer that teachers may become 
well acquainted with them before fall. 


Rochester, N. Y., reports in The Empire 
State Universalist (March issue) the or- 
ganization of two new groups, one adult, 
the other pre-school. First is a Couples 
Club, at the initial meeting of which 
twenty-one young married couples were 
present. This will meet on alternate Sun- 
day evenings at the home of two of its 
members. Supper at seven, a social hour 
to follow, then a discussion on vital themes 
in which members participate, is the plan 
at present. The second group is a nursery 
class to be held during the hour of morning 
service, making it possible for parents to 
attend church. 

* * 

The difficult is that which can be done 
immediately, the impossible that which 
takes a little longer— Nansen. 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


WE ARE INTERESTED 


Mr. Boorn says: “I thought you might 
be interested in the report of our Easter 
in the mountains.” He is right—we are 
interested and here it is: 

“Despite the fact that the weather man 
was in a threatening mood we had a large 
attendance. There were over eighty at 
the preaching service, filling the chapel to 
capacity. Dean Frazier came home from 
Cullowhee to sing for us. ... She is 
having quite an interesting time in col- 
lege. She is the only Universalist there 
and she keeps her colors flying. In fact, 
she is trying to win a convert; she brought 
the young lady with her yesterday to our 
services. .. . We are sure proud of our 
representative. She has won a library 
position by her scholarship, which is a 
help in meeting her expenses. ... But 
to get back to Easter, after the detour: 
After the morning service we had the 
Easter dinner on the church grounds. Just 
as the dinner was nearing its end the 
weather man stopped threatening and be- 
gan to perform. So the folks grabbed the 
last of their dinner and retreated to the 
shelter of the church. In the afternoon 
we held our communion service, at which 
time Mr. and Mrs. Grover Warren joined 
the church. There were about fifty pres- 
ent for this service. The offering for the 
work of the W. N. M. A. amounted to $35, 
mighty good it seems to me. When dollar 
bills appear in the collection plate out of 
the pockets of these folks, it means that 
somebody is interested. I am sure we 
shall make a substantial addition to that 
amount befure the year is over; in fact, I 
will promise fifty dollars as a minimum. 
That, of course, includes the thirty-five. 
But that will be a right smart gain over the 
seventeen dollars of last year.” 

We quite agree with Mr. Boorn that an 
Easter collection of $35.00 from our moun- 
tain friends is a very special contribution 
to the work. It is giving that means a 
sacrifice, and it certainly means loyalty to 
and interest in the services of the minister 
and his good wife. 

As you know, Dr. and Mrs. Seth R. 
Brooks are in North Carolina at the present 
time. Mrs. Brooks is chairman of North 
Carolina work, and we are especially happy 
that she is having this opportunity to visit 
in various parts of the state. She will have 
a story for you when she returns. 


* * 


MANY MEETINGS 


We venture to say there is no more busy 
committee at the present time than the 
one charged with the work at the Clara 
Barton Birthplace. On Friday, April 22, 
the committee met at North Oxford. In 
the morning it simply poured, which was a 
disappointment, because much time was 


to have been spent about the site for the 
new building, making sure that we were 
all satisfied with the specifications. But 
the weather man could not frown on such 
a worthy purpose long, and so in the early 
afternoon the clouds broke and the sun 
came out. Wearing rubbers and with- 
coats snugly wrapped around us (for it 
was very cold) we walked to the present 
location of the cabins and beyond, and, 
after much discussion, came to the con- 
clusion that the building should not be 
erected quite so close to the old Texas road 
as the specifications called for. While we 
stood on the knoll we saw several of the 
most beautiful bluebirds flying here and 
there! The apple blossoms were nearly 
out, a few violets were in bloom, and along 
with the beauty of the signs of spring came 
the little pests—the little black flies which 
do not really bite but make one most un- 
comfortable. And there were plenty of 
mosquitoes too! 

The contracts will be signed now, within 
a day or two. We have had to pare down 


the specifications to conform to the amount: 
of money we have in sight. We earnestly 
request all states which have not traveled 
their allotted mileage to try to climb just: 
a little nearer to the top so that we shall 
not have to cut out too many of the orig- 
inal plans. We are just about $2,000 short 
of our mile and three-quarters goal, or, in 
other words, we have in sight when all 
pledges are paid, $7,254, and you will re-- 
call the goal set was $9,240. We have 
heard from only one or two small towns in 
New York State, so we know we have 
much more to come from that locality. 
We are watching the mails each day for 
receipts from Illinois, for to date only a 
very small amount has come from that. 
state and nearly all of it is from gifts from 
individuals. Maine is well on its way, and 
so are many of the other states, in fact 
several have already gone over the top. 
You will find a list of states and amounts 
received therefrom in the Missionary 
Bulletin, which will come out shortly. We 
have had excellent co-operation, and with 
the many other things demanding our sac- 
rifices, we are more than happy over the 
results, for it shows that the worth of the 
work is apparent to all who know of it. 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


WORCESTER CONVENTION 


We congratulate the two Worcester 
Y. P. C. U.’s for the splendid program 
which they put on at the recent Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island State Y. P. 
C. U. Convention. All who attended 
came away feeling that it was a great 
success. 

Particularly to be congratulated is the 
staff of the Y. P. C. U. State News, which 
did a fine job at publishing the mimeo- 
graphed paper which appeared four times 
during the sessions. The feature number 
came out at the banquet in three colors, 
and announced the election of the follow- 
ing officers: 

President—E. Hartwell Daley, a stu- 
dent at Tufts College School of Religion 
and student pastor of the Church of the 
Redeemer (Universalist), at Chelsea, Mass. 

Vice-President—Ernest Posson of All 
Souls Universalist Church in Worcester. 

Corresponding Secretary—Dorothy Mew 
of Wakefield. 

Recording Secretary—Nadine Ratcliff 
of Medford Square. 

Treasurer—Charles Bagley from Pea- 
body. 

Directors: Hope Hilton of Gloucester, 
Dana Klotzle of Haverhill, Elinor Mac- 
Donald of Everett, Russell Mowry of 
Providence, R. I. 

We congratulate these young people who 
have been elected to these positions of 
leadership in the state organization. 
Knowing them as we do, we feel sure that 
the organization will go forward with a 


more effective program this year than 
ever before. 
x * 


SPECIAL RATES 


All those planning to be at the National 
Y. P. C. U. Convention and Institute at 
Ferry Beach in July will be pleased to 
know that the Ferry Beach Park Associa- 
tion has made a special flat rate of $16 for 
the eight days, beginning with supper on 
Friday, July 8, and ending with the noon 
meal on Saturday, July 16. This gives 
eight full days, taking in the entire Con- 
vention and Institute program. In addi- 
tion to this flat rate will be the regular 
Ferry Beach Park Association membership. 
fee of $1 and the registration fee of $2. 

There will also be a special week-end 
fee for those who come only for the Con- 
vention from Friday evening through Sat- 
urday noon. This will be announced later. 

We hope that every church, particularly 
those in New England, will send delegates 
for the whole Convention and Institute 
program. The faculty, Rev. Frank B. 
Chatterton, Dean, will soon be announced 
with a list of courses that will be attractive 
to young people of high school age as well 
as older groups. 

A circular will soon be published and 
available from the National Y. P. C. U. 
office giving full information and details. 

* * 

“Why don’t you read this book of world 
history from 5000 B. C. to 1987 A. D.?” 

“Aw, I looked at it and I don’t like the 
way it ends.’”’—Exchange. 
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Among Our Churches 
New Hampshire Letter 


HE churches in this corner of our Zion 
have been very active during the 
Lenten period. The outstanding feature 
of the work in the Alstead-Langdon 
Larger Parish was the calling of an assist- 
ant to the minister, Miss Beatrice E. 
Stoetzner of Hartford, Conn., who will 
also act as director of religious education. 
A preaching mission was held there with 
the Rev. Harlan Campbell of the Fed- 
erated Church, Bellows Falls, Vt., as 
preacher. The attendance, though not 
large, was enthusiastic. On Easter a sun- 
rise service was held at East Alstead and 
well attended services at all the churches 
at the regular hour of service. Eighteen 
were received into church membership. 
At Claremont the Universalists partici- 
pated in union services, in one of which 
Mr. Etsler of our church preached the 
sermon. A great service on Easter, ten 
uniting with the church, a choir in new 
vestments, an Easter offering of $300 and 
a beautiful vesper service. 

In Concord the minister preached dur- 
ing Lent a series of sermons on the “Char- 
acter of Jesus.” The church co-operated 
in union noon-day Lenten services. Mr. 
Haskell preached to six hundred at a 
union sunrise service in the First Congre- 
gational Church. Nine united with the 
church. In Dover the Easter morning 
congregation was the largest in seven 
years. Four new members were received 
into the church. On Thursday evening 
the people met for communion and con- 
secration. The young people in this 
church have been doing some neighborly 
visiting. They have visited Portsmouth 
and Rochester. Recently the young 
people of Dover were hosts to the young 
people of those two cities, and sixty-three 
were present. Easter was an outstanding 
day in Manchester, with a very large 
congregation. In the morning the young 
people had breakfast together at the 
church. There was an interesting spring 
pageant by the little children in the Sun- 
day school at noon, also a beautiful candle- 
light service in the evening. 

In Nashua the minister preached on 
special themes during Lent, also gave 
special talks to the young people at the 
evening meeting. Special union services 
were held during Holy Week, that on 
Wednesday evening in our church with 
Rey. Sidney J. Willis of Manchester as 
preacher. At the beautiful candlelight 
and communion service on Maundy 
Thursday three young persons united 
with the church. At Easter the union 
young people’s service was held in our 
church, with Miss Lucile Merrill, the min- 
ister’s assistant, in charge. It was a fine 
service. During the church school hour a 
special service was held for the little folks, 
conducted by Mrs. Sara M. Mercer and 


Mrs. Sadie Pike. The church was beau- 
tifully decorated, mostly with memorial 
pieces, the choir rendered appropriate 
music, and the minister, Mr. Blair, preached 
an Easter sermon. The largest offering 
for many years was received. Mr. Chat- 
terton reports from Portsmouth that he 
thinks the Easter season meant more 
this year than ever before. People are not 
taken into membership in this church till 
the first Sunday in May. That is observed 
as ‘‘Church Membership Sunday.”’ There 
seems to be an increase of interest and at- 
tendance all along the line. The Ladies’ 
Circle has been reaching new attendance 
heights. The Y. P. C. U. has more than 
doubled its attendance. A student from 
Stoneleigh College, located near by, has 
been doing church work in this church. 
She had direction of the choir, did church 
school visitations and attended social func- 
tions of the church. A fine piece of work 
was done. 

Newfields reports the end of the fifth 
year of the federation. It has been a 
great success. All bills paid and a sub- 
stantial sum in the treasury. An increase 
in attendance is reported. Seven were 
taken into the church at Easter time. Mr. 
Burt is doing excellent work. In Winches- 
ter ten united with the church. There 
was a sunrise service in charge of the 
young people. On Good Friday the 
Passion Play was given by Robert Homer 
Burton. Mr. Carl is responsible for the 
success of this federated movement. King- 
ston, under the leadership of Rev. Edward 
A. Lewis, had one of the best Easters in 
the history of this church. Special music 
by the young people and a trumpet solo 
by Mr. Walter Merrick, a student at 
Tufts College School of Religion, added to 
the impressiveness of the occasion. The 
Westmoreland Federated Church, of which 


Church News 


PERSONALS 

Rev. W. W. Rose, D. D., of Lynn, 
Mass., has been secured as “keynote 
speaker” at the National Convention of 
the Y. P. C. U., at Ferry Beach, Me., 
July 8-10. 

Cornelius A. Parker, president of the 
Twentieth Century Club of Boston, is 
receiving many congratulations upon the 
success of his administration of club af- 
fairs. 


Rev. Hal T. Kearns, who has had an 
interesting and useful career in penology 
for the past few years, is back in the min- 
istry, and began work at Auburn, N. Y., 
in April. 

Rey. Cornelius Greenway of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., was in Boston April 27 to address 
the dinner meeting of the Twentieth 


the Universalists form a part, reports that 
a preaching mission in March brought out 
an aggregate of five hundred people. There 
was splendid co-operation all along the 
line. Various ministers from Keene did 
the preaching. 

Woodsville reports a bequest of $1,000 
from the estate of Mrs. Emeline Whitcher 
of Warren, N. H. The Lenten attendance 
was above the average of other years. The 
minister, Mr. McIntire, gave a series of 
sermons on “Realizing and Developing 
Our Spiritual Lives.” Four young people 
united with the church on Maundy Thurs- 
day. An Easter cantata and concert 
helped to make Easter interesting and im- 
pressive to all. Mr. McIntire informs us 
that he has been in Woodsville ten years. 
Here’s hoping he remains ten years 
longer. He is much beloved in the com- 
munity. We have received no word re- 
garding the Easter services in Marlboro, 
but the piece of news there is the resig- 
nation of the minister, who has put in 
eleven years of faithful service. Here is a 
fine group of people and it is hoped another 
man may be procured who will be as 
acceptable to all elements as Mr. Foote 
was. The State Superintendent was to 
have given in East Lempster an Easter 
service, but owing to his recent illness 
Mr. Haskell went instead. We under- 
stand there was a good congregation and 
we know they must have had a fine ser- 
vice. 

With so many new members at Haster 
and large offerings in many churches and 
impressive, services in every church, it 
seems that there must be great interest in 
our cause in our state. The young people 
are showing real life. The Spring Confer- 
ence is to be held in Manchester, and 
several churches are planning to send large 
delegations. We have here the hope of 
the church of the future. 

Arthur A. Blair. 


and Interests 


Century Club, where seventy-five new 
members were welcomed. Mr. Greenway 
conducted the funeral of the famous sculp- 
tor, George Grey Barnard, in New York 
that same day. 


Mrs. Walter S. Kimball of Brookline, 
Mass., treasurer of the Beacon Universal- 
ist Church, sailed from Boston April 30 
on the Scythia for a two months’ visit to 
England. She was accompanied by her 
daughter, Mrs. Frances Drouilette. 


Rey. J. Stewart Diem of Portland, 
Maine, will deliver the Mothers’ Day 
address before the Daughters of the Civil 
War, Portland Chapter, on Sunday, May 8, 
at 3 p.m. 

Rev. and Mrs. C. A. Simmons of Al- 
bion, N. Y., announce the marriage of 
their daughter, Dagmar Ellen Simmons, 
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to Robert Grant Preston of Albion, on 
Wednesday evening, April 20. Mr. Sim- 
mons performed the ceremony in the pres- 
ence of the immediate families. 


Alabama 


Camp Hill Circuit—Rev. Ralph P. 
Boyd, pastor. Preaching services were 
held in the morning and evening of April 
10 in Cohassett. A communion supper was 
held in the late afternoon. Although high 
water prevented attendance of members 
of neighboring communities, the response 
was very favorable. Eighteen young 
people in Ariton held their weekly devo- 
tional meeting and social gathering April 
11. Mid-week preaching services were 
conducted. The usual Sunday evening 
service was held April 17, with an unusually 
large response from the members as well as 
friends. Mr. Boyd conducted the sunrise 
service at Brewton Easter morning, in aid 
of Mr. Simonson, who has been ill. Special 
services were held in Florala Friday, 
April 15. The church now boasts a new 
sign, which was much needed. One per- 
son was taken into membership. One 
preaching service and an evening candle- 
light communion service were held in Camp 
Hill April 24. Three young people were 
taken into the church. The newly elected 
officers of the Y. P. C. U. were installed at 
the morning service. The church has 
undergone a thorough spring cleaning. 
At a recent meeting of the trustees it 
was decided to invite some young person 
representing the young people of the 
church to become a member of the board. 
It was also voted to contribute hymnals 
and responsive service books to churches 
of the circuit which are in need of them. 


Connecticut 

Bridgeport.—Rev. Harold H. Niles, pas- 
tor. Plans for the annual sessions of the 
Connecticut Universalist Convention are 
being made by the members of the local 
committee appointed by the moderator of 
the parish, J. Albert Robinson. Dinner 
will be served on Wednesday evening, May 
11, by the members of the Mission Circle 
of the Messiah Baptist (colored) Church. 
At the dinner, brief talks will be given by 
his Honor Jasper McLevy, mayor of 
Bridgeport, and by some of the visiting 
delegates. Dr. William Wallace Rose of 
Lynn, Mass., will deliver the prineipal 
address on Wednesday evening. Dr. Rose 
was pastor of the Bridgeport church during 
the war. Rey. Frank S. Gredler of New 
London will preach the occasional sermon 
on Thursday morning, at which time the 
communion service will be conducted 
by Dr. Theodore A. Fischer and Rev. 
Harold H. Niles. Requests for over-night 
accommodations should be sent to Mrs. 
J. Albert Robinson, 12 Old Orchard Park, 
Fairfield, Conn. Facilities for parking will 
be available. Application should be made 
at the registration desk. The annual 
meeting of the society of the First Uni- 


versalist Church was held in April. Re- 
ports revealed a very successful year. 
Splendid congregations and a fine spirit of 
loyalty have been contributing factors. 
Many repairs have been made during the 
year to the property of the church. The 
Easter congregation was large. Four new 
members were received into the church at 
the Maundy Thursday service. Two ba- 
bies were christened on Easter. The time 
of the Connecticut Universalist Broad- 
cast over Station WICC has been changed 
to 2.45 p. m. on Fridays, beginning May 6. 
Rev. Harold H. Niles is in charge of these 
programs. 


Iowa 


Mitchellville—Rev. Ernest M. White- 
smith, pastor. Revs. O. G. and M. O. 
Colegrove were here April 24 to help wel- 
come eight new members—all very sub- 
stantial helpers in church work. Au- 
diences and new activities are on the in- 
crease. 

Boone.—Rev. Ernest M. Whitesmith of 
Mitchellville accompanied Rev. O. G. 
Colegrove here April 24, his first visit and 
sermon here, and a parting visit for the 
Colegroves, who were given a bouquet of 
lovely roses. 


Maine 


Portland, All Souls——Rev. James Stew- 
art Diem, pastor. The ordination and in- 
stallation service of the minister took place 
on Sunday evening, April 3, with a very 
large attendance. A Junior Y. P. C. U. 
has been organized the past month with 
eleven members. The spring sale of the 
parish was held April 22, with a supper and 
fashion show. Several of the young ladies 
modeled very old costumes, and the young 
people presented a short comedy sketch, 
“Tillie’s Beau.’”’ On Holy Thursday, a 
communion service was held in the church, 
and four members were received. At the 
church school workers’ conference on 
March 30 the pastor conducted a discus- 
sion group on principles and objectives of 
religious education. Through the efforts of 
the Spizzerinktums and the Youth Com- 
mittee the redecoration of the vestry has 
been completed. The high mark in at- 
tendance was reached on Easter Sunday 
with 137 present at the morning service. 
The hour of service has been changed from 
10.30 to 11.15, in order that the Scar- 
borough-South Buxton Universalist church 
—of which the pastor is minister—may 
have a morning rather than an afternoon 
service. George C. Diem, of Brooklyn, 
New York, will speak at the Fortnightly 
Sunday Evening meeting on May 15 on 
his travels around the world. The lecture 
will be illustrated, with movies and slides, 
and is sponsored by the Youth Commit- 
tee. The annual meeting and supper of the 
Caro Goodrich ladies’ organization was 
held in the parsonage on Tuesday evening, 
April 26, with twenty present. The Sat- 
urday evening suppers under the direction 
of the board of trustees continue to re- 


ceive generous support. The pastor and 
his wife have been invited to address con- 
ference sessions of the Maine State Y. P. 
C. U. at Bangor, May 20 and 21. Mr. 
Diem is to deliver the Mothers’ Day ad- 
dress at Bosworth Hall, Portland, under the 
auspices of the Daughters of the Civil 
War, on May 8. There will be a parent- 
teacher-pupil May party of the church 
school on Thursday evening, May 26, 
in the vestry. 


Massachusetts 


Beverly.— Rey. Stanley G. Spear, pas- 
tor. Communion was celebrated on Holy 
Thursday with a devotional service and 
address by the pastor. The church par- 
ticipated in the three hour Good Friday 
service held at the Baptist church, Mr. 
Spear giving one of the sermons on the 
seven last words from the cross. In the 
evening of Good Friday he held a commun- 
ion service in the Essex Methodist church, 
a union service of Methodists and Uni- 
versalists. The service was beautifully ar- 
ranged by the student pastor and the at- 
tendance was good. On Sunday morning 
Mr. Spear spoke at the sunrise service in 
the Universalist church at Essex, the 
Methodists joining in this five o’clock ser- 
vice. An Easter breakfast followed in the 
social hall. Mr. Spear returned to Bev- 
verly for the regular Easter service, which 
was more largely attended than any during 
the present pastorate, the church being 
filled. The church school presented a 
simple but beautiful Easter pageant with 
Eastor story at the noon hour. At 2.30 
the pastor conducted an Easter service in 
the West Gloucester Universalist church. 
The Ladies’ Aid of the Beverly church 
recently celebrated its ninety-fifth an- 
niversary with a banquet for members and 
friends. This proved a well-attended and 
interesting meeting. The seventh annual 
parish party was held at the church on 
Sunday evening, May 1. A fine musical 
program was given and Rev. William 
Couden, pastor of the First Universalist 
Church of Providence, spoke. A social 
hour followed with refreshments. These 
annual gatherings are proving most suc- 
cessful. Several members of the local Y. P. 
C. U. attended the State Convention in 
Worcester. The local Union entertained 
the North Shore League to the number of 
more than 100 on Palm Sunday evening. 
Rey. Tracy Pullman, of Salem, gave the 
young people a helpful address. 

Melrose.—Rev. L. C. Nichols, pastor. 
Through the Lenten season services were 
held each Thursday evening with a large 
attendance at each. Rey. G. H. Leining, 
D. D., a former pastor, drew the largest 
group. On Holy Thursday evening com- 
munion was administered and eleven new 
members were received into the church. 
One new member came later, making the 
list an even dozen. One feature of Holy 
Week, instituted by the pastor three years 
ago, was the three hour Good Friday ser- 
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vice from twelve to three oclock. Local 
ministers spoke on the seven last words, 
with solos and readings interspersed. 
During the entire period the church was 
filled. One of the loyal members, Mrs. 
Marie Linscott, does the decorating for 
both Christmas and Easter each year. 
Ernest Walters assists in putting up the 
decorations. This year under the great 
cross of the chancel wall were large baskets 
of tulips, seeming to form the base of the 
eross. Underneath these were banked 
masses of evergreen. In front of the 
evergreen were large boughs of apple 
trees in full bloom. In the foreground were 
large sprays of forsythia. The church 
was filled to capacity, with many seated 
in the adjoining chapel. In the evening, 
Miss Marion Cutcliffe, a talented public 
reader, spoke to the young people. 

Brockton.—Rey. F. P. Randall, pastor. 
The Easter congregation numbered 300. 
A Maundy Thursday service was held, the 
first for several years. There were seventy 
present. Another experiment was that of 
having the children’s Easter service in the 
morning rather than in the afternoon. 
One child was christened. The special 
Easter offering amounted to $182.28. Of 
this amount $50 was given by the Ladies’ 
Social Circle. Edwin Mathews and Mrs. 
Louise Buck have been chosen delegates 
to the State Convention in Malden. 
Chris Osborne and Mrs. Emma Cheney 
alternates. 

Everett.—Rev. U. S. Milburn, D. D., 
pastor. Six new members were received 
at Easter, four on Holy Thursday and 
two on Easter Sunday. On April 10, three 
children were christened. The special 
offering amounted to $990. The Women’s 
Union gave $500 of this. The women also 
paid the quota to the Massachusetts Con- 
vention. 

Malden.—Reyv. Seth Rogers Brooks, 
D. D., pastor. The special Easter offering 
amounted to $395. The number present 
was about 750. Nearly 400 attended at 
the second service, when the pageant and 
the Golden Cross were presented. The 
second annual lobster supper of the Mis- 
sion Circle on May 2 was managed by 
Mrs. H. B. Copeland and Mrs. R. A. 
Dickson. 

Somerville. — Rev. G. E. Leighton, 
D.D., pastor. Ten members were received 
by the church on Holy Thursday evening. 
Nine persons from our church went to 
Arlington to hear Rev. Hannah Powell tell 
of her work in North Carolina. The May 
Festival, the last social event of the season, 
will be held in the parish house on May 18. 
Mrs. Eden C. Hall and Mrs. Edwin M. 
Powers are at the head of the committee 
arranging it. The service on Mothers’ 
Day and Woman’s Sunday, May 8, will 
be conducted by the women of the church. 

Lowell, Grace.—Rev. Isaac Smith, pas- 


tor. May is being observed as Festival 
Month. May 1 was the Festival of 
Flowers. The sermon subject was “The 


Solid Grounds of Hope.’”’ May 8 will be 
the Festival of the Home, Mothers’ Day, 
and the topic is to be ‘‘Co-operation of 
Church and Home.”’ May 15 will be the 
Festival of Music, sermon, ‘‘Singing Men 
and Women.” May 22, the Festival of 
Honor, ‘John Wesley and Universalism.”’ 
May 29, the Festival of Patriotism, “The 
Bulwark of Our Liberty.’”’ The Merrimac 
Valley Conference of Universalist Churches 
will be held in this church on Wednesday, 
May 25, special speakers morning and af- 
ternoon; a hot luncheon will be served at 
12.30 at a cost of 50 cents per person. 

Lynn.—Rev. W. W. Rose, D. D., pas- 
tor. There were 280 members and friends 
at the annual parish supper and meeting 
on April 21. In the elections following the 
the supper, Guy O. Small was chosen clerk, 
and Samuel F. Parker treasurer. Edward 
F. Breed, chairman of the finance com- 
mittee in charge of the Tower Fund cam- 
paign, reported receipts to date of $8,000 
from 406 subscribers, and expenditures of 
$7,300. The surplus has been funded as 
a reserve against items of plant mainte- 
nance sure to occur in the future. Mr. 
Cooke reported that 622 meetings of 
various kinds were held in the buildings in 
the past year, and 121 suppers. Member- 
ship in the various organizations at pres- 
ent 1s: o0)in the .Y. B.C. U.5-56.in the 
Scouts; 54 in the Camp Fire Group; 267 in 
the church school; 69 in the Every Day 
Club; 177 in the Pullman Mission. The 
average attendance on Sunday has been 
258. The minister has officiated at thirty- 
two funerals, fourteen marriages, nineteen 
christenings, and has received thirty-four 
new church members. A surprise to the 
minister came in the form of a fine gift of 
money in appreciation of his ten years’ 
pastorate. 

Worcester, First—Rev. Joseph W. 
Beach, pastor. At the Holy Thursday 
service on the evening of April 14, nine 
members were received by the church on 
profession of faith and six came by letter. 
There were two baptisms. A large dele- 
gation went from Worcester First to the 
Perkins rally in Fitchburg on Sunday eve- 
ning, May 1. Plans are being made for the 
installation of the new minister at four 
o’clock on the afternoon of Sunday, May 
15. The sermon will be given by Rev. 
M. A. Kapp of Fitchburg. Dr. Coons, 
State Superintendent, will give the greet- 
ings and welcome from the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention. 


New York 


Auburn.—Rev. Hal T. Kearns, pastor. 
The present pastorate began April first, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Kearns are residing at 
5 Swift Street. At an informal reception 
April 18, Mr. and Mrs. Kearns were 
assisted in receiving by members of the 
board of trustees and their wives. There 
was a large congregation on Easter. The 
105th annual meeting of the church society 
was held April 19 with a large attendance. 


A fellowship supper was served, with Mrs. 
David R. Johnson and Mrs. Ray C. Cole 
in charge. Dr. Fred C. Leining of Syra- 
cuse was the speaker, and encouraging 
reports were given by Miss Bessie Kennedy 
as president of the Ladies’ Aid, and Mrs. 
E. I. Hoskins, president of the King’s 
Daughters and Sons. The society has no 
indebtedness. Mrs. Gilbert Taylor was 
re-elected collector, and Milo C. Dodge 
was re-elected clerk for the tenth term, 
and Howard G. Peacock as treasurer for 
the twentieth term. Trustees elected were 
Frederick M. Hosmer, George T. Bucken 
and Glenn B. Adams. Plans were made 
for a progressive program for the coming 
year. S. Edgar George, who has been su- 
perintendent of the Sunday school for 
twenty-one years, declined re-election, 
but will remain until the appointment of 
his successor. Mr. George has loyally 
served both as superintendent and teacher, 
and his resignation was received with sin- 
cere regret. 

Brooklyn, All Souls——Rev. Cornelius 
Greenway, pastor. The Y. P. C. U. of 
All Souls Church had an attendance of 
over 300 persons for their presentation of 
“Whose Baby Are You?” April 22, and 
cleared over $200. In the program for the 
evening there was an admirable statement 
of the objectives and ideals of the Y. P. 
Gaus 


North Carolina 


Rocky Mount.—Rev. W. H. Skeels, 
pastor. The church held a week of special 
meetings April 18 to 24. Rev. Seth R. 
Brooks, D. D., of Malden, Mass., was the 
speaker for the week and gave a message 
of help and inspiration. Four young people 
united with the church and others will 
become members in the near future. All of 
the meetings were well attended, the at- 
tendance each night being about ten per- 
cent larger than on the night previous, and 
Sunday morning the auditorium was filled 
almost to capacity. Mrs. Brooks, vice- 
president of the W. N. M. A., was with 
Dr. Brooks, and as the member of the 
Executive Board in charge of the work in 
North Carolina, visited the churches in the 
eastern part of the state. 

* * 


A TRIBUTE TO MISS HERSEY 


The Bethany Union at 14 Worcester 
Street, Boston, was the scene recently of a 
significant gathering of present and former 
occupants of the house. About one 
hundred Bethany Unionites of a former 
day arrived on the afternoon of April 24, 
between four and six o’clock, to pay af- 
fectionate tribute to Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 
the superintendent, whose incumbency 
has extended over a period of some thirty 
years, and who has, during that period, 
by her own admission, touched the lives of 
some one thousand young women. 

Miss Gertrude Staples and Miss Alice 
Mason, present occupants of the house, 
with the able assistance of Miss Sarah 
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Usher and Miss Muriel Cann, former 
“girls” of the Bethany, who gathered 
their ‘‘aides’” about them, did an ex- 
tremely efficient job of getting in touch 
with Bethany Unioners of other years, 
with the result that about 100 came to 
join in paying tribute to Miss Hersey and 
expressing the universal regret at her con- 
templated departure. 

Miss Mildred Olderich had had a very 
effective booklet arranged, in which were 
beautifully printed in ink and by hand the 
names of all the “girls” in the house and 
those “old” girls whom the committee 
has succeeded in reaching, and in which a 
check made out to Miss Hersey’s order for 
$150 was included. The booklet, entitled 
“Tribute to Miss Ruth E. Hersey, Presid- 
ing Genius of the Bethany Union,” was 
presented to her slightly in advance of the 
occasion. In the front of the folder ap- 
peared a short poem by Miss Bertha 
Houston, one of those longest at Bethany, 
who strove to give expression to the feel- 
ings of all the “girls,” both past and 
present. 

It was a very informal social affair, with 
pleasant meetings of old-time acquaint- 
ances and friends. One heard on so many 
sides the words: “I cannot conceive of 
Bethany Union as being without Miss 
Hersey. It’s so natural to be able to tele- 
phone her and ask, ‘Can I come over to- 
night for dinner?’ or ‘Can you take me for 
a couple of weeks as a transient?’’”’ And 
her reply to each and every such request 
is the familiar one, “Of course you can; 
come right along. Your bed will be ready 
for you.’ To those of us especially who 
have sojourned there off and on during the 
years there is an especial sadness in the 
inevitability of these changes. 

An efficient refreshment committee, 
under the direction of Miss Grace Ellwell, 
saw that everyone was helped to ice 
cream, cakes, cookies and tea in the din- 
ing-room below stairs from five o’clock on 
until six p. m. One young woman, ap- 
pearing with an astonishingly grown-up 
daughter, wanted to sit in her old chair at 
table just to see how it would seem again, 
and to show her daughter! Even a minis- 
ter was present to dignify the occasion, 
coming in his capacity not as a clergyman 
but as the father of one of the “girls.’’ 
He was Rev. S. J. Willis, of Manchester, 
N. H. 

Flowers were all about Miss Hersey’s 
rooms, thirty-one carnations having ar- 
rived by direction of H. C. Houston, now 
resident of Santo Domingo. These came 
in recognition of her long period of service 
to girls and women, members of his own 
family included. Miss Hersey wore a 
corsage composed of one white and several 
tiny pink roses and lilies of the valley, the 
gift of the “‘girls.”’ 

Before leaving, a little group of the 
oldest “‘girls’” gathered about Miss Hersey 
in a semi-circle, and Miss Mellet, the 
spokesman and one of the most enthusias- 


tic “‘rooters’” for Bethany Union, gave ex- 
pression to some of the feelings resident in 
all our hearts but a little hard to enunciate 
on account of lumps in throats. 
And thus hath ended an era at Bethany 
Union. 
Bi oH: 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Cornelius Greenway is minister of 


All Souls Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rey. Dorothy Tilden Spoerl is minister 
of the Second Universalist Church in 
Springfield, Mass. 

Raymond Adams is associate professor 
of English in the University of North 
Carolina. 

Rey. Rol Benner, professor of philos- 
ophy in Occidental College, Los Angeles, 
Calif., was recently ordained to the Uni- 
versalist ministry. 

Rey. John Addison Leininger is minis- 
ter of the Unitarian church in Jamestown, 
N.Y. 


* * 


TWO BOOKLETS FREE 


Two new six-page booklets have been 
printed by the Interdenominational Bu- 
reau of Architecture, and may be had free 
by pastors or church workers upon request 
to E. M. Conover, Director, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. They are “Require- 
ments of Drama and Pageantry in the 
Church,” by Walter A. Taylor, A. I. A., 
and ‘‘The Requirements of the Modern 
Religious Educational Program in Build- 
ing and Equipment,” by Dr. Paul H. 
Vieth, of Yale University Divinity School. 


* * 


ABOUT DR. BLAUVELT 


Dr. Charles Clare Blauvelt, pastor of 
the First Universalist Church at Roches- 
ter, N. Y., and former Pasadenan, has 
accepted an invitation to succeed Dr. 
Robert Cummins as minister of Throop 
Memorial Universalist Church, returning 
here to his former residence to start his 
official duties Aug. 1. 

The announcement concerning the ac- 
ceptance was made at the morning service 
at the church yesterday, where Dr. Berke- 
ley B. Blake, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church, Santa Barbara, exchanged pul- 
pits for the day with Dr. Cummins. Dr. 
Cummins will become General Superin- 
tendent of the Universalist Churches of 
the United States in August. 

Dr. Blauvelt first came to Pasadena in 
1918, when his parents moved here from 
Hightstown, N. J., his birthplace. A 
year later he was graduated from Pasa- 
dena High School, then became assistant 
representative in the Pasadena office of 
the Automobile Club of Southern Cali- 
fornia. While here he took an active part 
in the young people’s work of the Uni- 
versalist church, and was presiden: of 
the California State Young People’s 
Christian Union. 


In 1917 he entered St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity at Canton, N. Y. During the 
summer of 1918, while spending his vaca- 
tion here, he enlisted in the United States 
Navy. He was stationed at San Pedro, 
and later at Mare Island, where he was 
discharged in 1919 with the rank of ensign. 

Returning to St. Lawrence University, 
Dr. Blauvelt was graduated from the 
College of Letters and Science in 1922, 
and from the Theological School in 1924. 
While at college he became a member of 
Beta Theta Pi, directed the university 
glee club, played in the college orchestra, 
and was elected to Phi Beta Kappa in his. 
senior year. 

Dr. Blauvelt’s first pastorate was in 
Middleport, N. Y., where he remained 
four years. During that time a parish 
house costing $30,000 was added to the 
church plant. 

In 1928 he became minister of the 
church in Rochester. Throughout his 
pastorate of ten years there he has been 
closely associated with various community 
movements. He was a director of the 
Rochester Ad Club for two years, chair- 
man of the committee on international re- 
lations of the Rochester Federation of 
Churches, and a member of its executive 
council; president of the New York State 
Universalist Sunday School Association, 
and is now president of the New York 
State Convention of Universalists. 

In 1925 Dr. Blauvelt married Marion 
Eloise Higley. They have two children, 
Robert Norton Blauvelt and Barbara 
Ellen Blauvelt. St. Lawrence University 
conferred the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Divinity on Dr. Blauvelt in 1936. 

Dr. Blauvelt and his family will leave 
for Pasadena the latter part of July.— 
Pasadena Star-News. 


* * 


RESTORATION AT RUMFORD 


The Church of Our Father at Rumford, 
Maine, which has been closed for a period, 
is rapidly regaining its former prestige and 
popularity. The edifice has been newly 
shingled, the auditorium redecorated and 
a new hotel cook-stove installed in the 
kitchen. Further alterations and im- 
provements are envisioned as circum- 
stances warrant. 

The mixed choir aids appreciably to 
enrich and dignify the worship—Lewis 
Irish and Charles Newell, Misses Myrna 
Thomas, Susie Virgin, Margaret Hinds, 
Evelyn Anderson, Marcella Virgin and 
Betty Newell, with Mrs. Margaret Neal 
presiding at the organ. Congregations 
began with thirty-five and now average 
around fifty, but real advantage obtains 
in high appraisal of the movement by the 
citizenry and in increasing courage and 
enthusiasm among the membership. Sun- 
day evening sings are held fortnightly, 
sponsored by the Murray Club. Favorite 
songs are sung and a brief program is 
given under the guidance of Billy Metz. 
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Refreshments and a social hour follow. 
The Mission Circle, with Mrs. Louise 
Hutchins in charge, conducted the union 
Week of Prayer service in our church. 
The auditorium was comfortably filled and 
the program inspiring. 

The Ladies’ Aid meets every week for 
work. A sample fair netted them $108, 
a rummage sale $106; Danish coffee break- 
fast $55. A turkey dinner, food sales and 
similar activities, social and financial, 
have been pronounced successes. A new 
organization of young women, the Murray 
Club, meets weekly for supper and social 
advantages. Money has been expended 
for Sunday school furniture and supplies. 
The membership is increasing. President, 
Susie Virgin, secretary, Evelyn Anderson, 
treasurer, Elizabeth Morrison. 

The Sunday school, newly assembled 
and splendidly equipped both with teachers 
and working material, is a worth while 
adventure in devotion, love and good works. 
In the parlor, where fifty boys and girls 
assemble, the air is electric with interest 
and bright ideas. Teachers meet during 
mid-week and come with lessons prepared. 
The superintendent, Mrs. Emma Howe, is 
exultant—for didn’t folks say she couldn’t 
have a Sunday school? Now look at ’em! 
There are eleven on the Cradle Roll, 
twenty excited little beginners, and new 
faces appearing constantly. 

The Men’s Club meets the first Monday 
in each month, supper is furnished by a 
committee of ladies, speakers are provided, 
and a jolly good time indulged. On May 15 
a committee from the Auburn church, 
headed by James Philoon, will conduct a 
laymen’s service, our club assuming re- 
sponsibility for a record attendance. 

Holy Week union services among Protes- 
tant societies were held, the pastor of the 
Baptist church in Mexico preaching for us 
’ Palm Sunday evening, and our minister 
speaking in the Congregational church 
Wednesday evening, participating in the 
communion, and taking part in the three- 
hour afternoon service on Good Friday. 

At three o’clock on Easter day the 
Masonic order of the Commandery at- 
tended, preceded by the high school band 
and accompanied by the lodge of Eastern 
Star. On the evening of April 24 the In- 
dependent Order of Odd Fellows was pres- 
ent in a body, and also the lodge of Re- 
bekahs. The minister has addressed the 
Baptist and Congregational Men’s Clubs, 
the Canton Universalist Larger Parish 
Men’s Club, the Rumford Garden Club and 
our own fellowship of men. 

B.B.G. 


* * 


KEEFE-HEIMER 


Miss Helen Keefe, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry Winfield Keefe of 3607 
10th St., N. W., Washington, was married 
to Mr. Robert Eugene Heimer in the 
Universalist National Memorial Church, 
Saturday, April 28, at 4 p. m. Rev. 
Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., officiated. 


Both Mr. and Mrs. Heimer are employed 
by the Chesapeake and Potomac Tele- 
phone Company, and will live in Wash- 
ington. The bride joined the National 
Memorial Church on the Thursday before 
Easter. Her father is a former secretary 
of the Sunday school and her mother, 
who was Miss Jessie Nixon, was formerly 
an active worker in various church or- 
ganizations. Mrs. Keefe, mother of Harry 
W. Keefe, is living, and is a member of 
the church. 

The wedding was a beautiful one, 
largely attended, and was followed by a 
reception in the Romaine-van Schaick 
Memorial Room. The wedding party later 
had supper at the Keefe home. 


* * 
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* x 
CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 538. Everett, Mass., 
8. Turner Center, Maine, 3. Brockton, 
Mass., 1. Total, 60. 


Obituary 


Dr. S. M. Pitts 


In the death of Dr. Samuel Madison Pitts, South 
Carolina lost one of her most honored citizens and 
the Universalist Church one of its most loyal mem- 
bers. Dr. Pitts died on the evening of March 31, 
1938, at the age of seventy-five years. He had spent 
the whole of his long and useful life in his native 
county, Saluda. 

Failing to return in the evening at the usual hour, 
his wife became alarmed and sent one of his nephews 
to look for him. When he opened the door of his 
office he was sitting in his chair and looked as if he 
had just fallen asleep. But his heart had ceased 
to beat and his life was ended. 

The Columbia State commented on his death as 
follows: “Dr. Samuel Madison Pitts, seventy-five, 
one of South Carolina’s oldest and most beloved 
physicians, died suddenly last night (March 31) in 
his office at Saluda. For fifty-two years Dr. Pitts 
had practiced his profession in Saluda, knowing no 


hours and no limitations of distance when his ser- 
vices were needed. He was graduated from the 
Medical College of South Carolina in 1886, and 
since that time had devoted his life to the people of 
the section in which he was born and reared. There 
are many to regret his passing.” 

Dr. Pitts is survived by his wife, who was Miss 
Annie Laura Coleman, by a son, Dr. Thomas A. 
Pitts of Columbia, two daughters, Miss Anna Leas 
Pitts of the Veterans’ Hospital, Columbia, and 
Mrs. Elma Pitts Blake of Greenwood, S. C. 

The funeral services were conducted from the Lu- 
theran church in Saluda on the afternoon of April 1 
by a former pastor, Rev. J. M. Rasnake, assisted 
by the local pastor, Rev. Henry Kleckly. Dr. Pitts 
has erected a noble monument to his memory and 
he has made a contribution that will live on through 
the years to come. Interment in the Saluda ceme- 
tery.— Universalist Herald. 


Mrs. Rosa M. Faxon 


Mrs. Rosa Maria Faxon died at the Doolittle 
Home, Foxboro, Mass., April 20, 1938, in her nine- 
tieth year. Her parents were Charles T. Hatch and 
Serana Loud Hatch. She was born in South Wey- 
mouth, Mass., and entered the Home April 8, 1932. 
Every Sunday night directly after supper she sat 
down in the sun parlor and read The Leader through 
from cover to cover. Funeral services were held at 
the home of her brother, Alvin T. Hatch, on Satur- 
day, April 23, conducted by Rev. Arthur Webster 
and Rev. I. V. Lobdell, D. D. Burial was in the 
South Weymouth, Mass., cemetery. 


Charles E. Sheldon 


Charles Edgerton Sheldon, a life-long Universalist, 
died at his home in Sherman, N. Y., April 20, 1938,. 
following a short illness, a heart attack. He would 
have been ninety-four years old the 7th of June, and 
retained all his faculties to the last—a fine and use- 
ful life lived for his family, his community and his 
country. ‘The funeral was held at his home Friday 
afternoon, April 22. Rev. Henry C. Poland, pastor 
of the community church, of which Mr. Sheldon 
was a charter member, officiated. Three children 
survive, Miss Nella A. Sheldon, living at home, 
Mrs. Lura S. Andrews and C. Frank Sheldon of 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


Ida A. Steele 


Ida A. Steele, for many years the mainstay of the 
Universalist church at Farmington, Mich., died at 
her home in that place April 2, 1938, after a pro- 
tracted illness. She was born seventy years ago in 
the township where she has always made her home, 
and began her service as public school teacher at the 
age of sixteen. Three years later she entered the 
Michigan State Teachers College, receiving her life 
certificate in 1896. Since 1901 she has been em- 
ployed in the Detroit school system, serving succes- 
sively in the Rose, Columbian, Ravenwood, Ruthruff 
Annex, Noble, Holcomb and Burt schools. She 
closed her teaching career in June, 1937. 

Miss Steele was active in many community move- 
ments in addition to her duties as a teacher. Her 
devotion to her church was measureless, and the little 
church at Farmington would long since have lan- 
guished and died had it not been for her heroic and 
inspiring leadership. Funeral services were conducted 
in her well-loved sanctuary April 5 by Dr. Frank D. 
Adams, of Oak Park, IIl., who still sustains the pas- 
toral relationship in Farmington which was begun 
fifteen years ago when he was minister of the Church 
of Our Father in Detroit. The little church was 
crowded to the doors by countless friends and former 
pupils, with scores unable to gain admittance. Burial 
was in the Farmington cemetery. Surviving rela- 
tives include two brothers and three sisters, all resid- 
ing in or near Farmington. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a. m. every Sunday. Dr. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1810 kilocycles. 

WEED, Rocky Mount, N.C. 7.45 a.m. Daily 
except Saturday and Sunday. Devotional service 
broadcast by Rev. W. H. Skeels. 1410 kilocycles. 
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WICC, Connecticut State Convention, Bridge 
port and New Haven. 2.45 p. m. every Friday. 

WSPR, Springfield, Mass. 10.50 a. m. every Sun- 
day, except July and August. Church of the Unity. 
Dr. Owen Whitman Eames. 1140 kilocycles. 


* * 


OFFICIAL CALL 


The 53d annual meeting of the Woman’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Society of Massachusetts will 
be held at the First Parish in Malden Universalist, 
Malden, Mass., on Wednesday, May 11, 1938, at 
ten a.m. For the election of officers for the ensuing 
year, to hear the reports of officers and chairmen of 
departments, and to transact any other business that 
may legally come before the meeting. 


Ruth Drowne, Secretary. 
oe 


MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALIST CONVEN- 
TION 


Official Call 


The 79th annual session of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will be held in the First 
Parish Church, Malden, Mass., May 11 and 12, 
1938, convening at 7.15 p. m. on Wednesday. 

“The Convention meeting shall consist of the or- 
dained clergymen in the fellowship of the Conven- 
tion; of life members resident in the state; of three 
lay delegates from each parish in fellowship, which 
delegates must be legal members of the parish they 
represent; and of the officers of the Convention.” 

By order of the Executive Committee of the Mas~ 
sachusetts Universalist Convention, a completely 
revised set of by-laws will be presented to the Con- 
vention at its annual meeting in Malden on May 12. 
A copy of these by-laws appeared in The Christian 
Leader of April 16. 


Invitation 


The Old First Parish in Malden, established in 
1649 and affiliated with the Universalist denomina- 
tion in 1828, cordially invites all Universalists to 
gather in its church and parish house on May 10, 11, 
and 12 for the annual sessions of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention, the Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist Sunday School Association, and the Wom- 
‘en’s Universalist Missionary Society of Massachusetts. 

Those who desire accommodations will please write 
to Miss Jennie E. Shute, 30 Hancock Street, Mal- 
‘den, not later than May 7. Please state the kind of 
accommodations you desire, when you will arrive, 
and how long you will stay. So far as possible lodg- 
ing and breakfast will be provided without cost. 
The best hotel facilities are in Boston, which is six 
miles away. Cafeteria luncheons will be served on 
‘Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday in the Social 
Hall of the Parish House. Malden has many res- 
taurants, and lists of these will be ready for distribu- 
tion. The banquet will be held at six o’clock, in the 
church, on Thursday. Anyone wishing to make ad- 
vance reservations may write Mrs. Viola M. Smardon, 
21 Greystone Road, Malden, enclosing price of 
ticket, $1.25. Banquet tickets will be on sale until 
Wednesday, May 11, at four p. m. 


Directions 


Trains leave frequently from North Station, 
Boston, on the Western Division of the Boston and 
Maine Railroad. Get off at Malden and walk two 
‘blocks west on Pleasant Street to the church, which 
is in a triangle formed by Pleasant and Elm Streets. 

Persons coming by Boston Elevated will take sub- 
way to Everett Station and there take any Malden 
Square trolley. Transfer at Malden Square to 
Pleasant Street bus and get off at Elm Street. The 
fare from Boston is ten cents by either Elevated or 
Boston and Maine: 

Driving southward, use Route 28 to 60, turn left 
at Pleasant Street and drive directly to the church. 
Driving from the south or west use Route 28 to 60, 
turn right at Pleasant Street and drive directly to 
the church. 

* Ok 


W. U. M. A. OF RHODE ISLAND ~~ 4 


aes, 


qm, 

The annual meeting of the Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Association of Rhode Island will con- 
vene at Woonsocket, R. I., on May 25, 1938; at 
10.30 a. m., for the purpose of hearing reports, the 
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The General Convention 

President—Rev. Walter H. Macpherson, 
Joliet, Ill. 

Acting General Superintendent—Rev. Roger F. Etz, 
D. D., 16 Beacon St., Boston, 

Secretary—Rev. John M. Ratcliff, Ed. D., Tufts 
College. 

Fiscal Representative—Rev. Charles H. Emmons, 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 

Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell, 6 Beacon St., Boston. 


D. D:., 


Women’s National Missionary Association 
President—Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, New Haven, Conn. 
Promotional Secretary—Mrs. Alice Enbom Taylor. 
Office Secretary—Miss Dorothy Thomas. 


International Church Extension Board 
Chairman—Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, 290 Pleasant 
St., Portsmouth, N. H. 
Secretary—Prof. John M. Ratcliff, Boston. 


General Sunday School Association 
President—Rev. Max A. Kapp, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Executive Director—Susan M. Andrews, 16 Beacon 

St., Boston. 
Field Supervisor—Harriet G. Yates, 16 Beacon St., 
Boston. 
Japan Mission Council 
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Young People’s Christian Union 
President—Rev. Benj. B. Hersey, Portland, Maine. 
Executive Secretary—William E. Gardner, 16 Beacon 

St., Boston. 


5 Sakurayama, 


Universalist Nationa] Memorial Church 
16th and S Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Minister—Rev. Frederic Williams Perkins, D. D. 


Universalist Loyalty Fellowship 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Authorized by the Worcester Convention, 1933 
President—Louis Annin Ames, 85 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 
Secretary—Rev. Roger F. Etz., D. D. 
Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell. 
Directors—Hon. George E. Danforth, Victor A. 
Friend, Hon. Robert W. Hill, Charles B. Ladd, 
Hon. Leon O. Tebbetts. 


Superintendents of Churches 
Alabama—Rev. A. L. Simonson, Brewton. 
Georgia—Rev. J. M. Rasnake, Atlanta. 
Kansas—Rev. W. G. Price, 5th and North Adams 
Sts., Junction City. 

Kentucky—Rev. W. O. Bodell, 214 W. 15th St., 
Hopkinsville. 

Maine—Rev. William Dawes Veazie, 286 State St., 
Portland. 

Massachusetis—Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 


New Hampshire—Rev. Arthur A. Blair, Nashua. 

New York—Rev. F. C. Leining, D. D., 526 Cumber- 
land Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Ontario—Mrs. Nora Bruner, Ruthven. 

Pennsyluania—Rev. George A. Gay, Girard. 

Rhode Island—Rev. Charles P. Hall, 95 11th St., 
Providence. 

Vermont and Province of Quebec—Rev. C. H. Pen- 
noyer, 159 Grove St., Rutland. 

Wisconsin—Rev. L. R. Robinson, D. D., 1824 9th 
St.. Monroe. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Manager 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, 16 Beacon St., Boston. 


Directors 


President, Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., Boston. 
Treasurer, George A. Upton, Salem, Mass. 
A, Ingham Bicknell, Boston. 
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Friend, Melrose. Rev. Carl A. Hempel, Swampscott. 
George F. Hughes, Waltham. Ernest C. Jones, 
West Somerville. Rev. Max A. Kapp, Fitchburg. 
Rev. Gustave H. Leining, Braintree. Rev. Warren 
B. Lovejoy, West Somerville. Arthur E. Mason, 
Boston. Robert F. Needham, Arlington. Cornelius 
A. Parker, Esq., Boston. 

Maine: Rev. Burte B. Gibbs, Rumford. Rev. Harry 
E. Townsend, D. D., Westbrook. Rev. Ernest T. 
Marble, Norway. 


Rhode Island: Rev. Frederick A. Wilmot, Providence. 
Herbert D. Goff, Providence. Earl G. Robinson, 
Harrisville. 

New Hampshire: Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, Ports- 
mouth. 

New York: Rev. F. C. Leining, D. D., Syracuse. 

Vermont: George A. Perry, Springfield. 

Ohio: W. W. Warner, Kent. 

Connecticut: Charles B. Pinney, Stafford. 
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Elected by the Board of Trustees of the General 
Convention: Dr. Frank W. Ballou, Washington, 
D. C. Arthur H. Britton, Concord, N. H. Rev. 
Charles H. Emmons, Boston, Mass. Rev. Roger 
F. Etz, D. D., Boston, Mass. Charles B. Ladd, 


Everett, Mass. Leon O. Tebbets, Waterville, 
Maine. 
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election of officers and any other business that may 
legally come before it. 

Luncheon at 12.30—forty cents. 

Afternoon session to be addressed by Mrs. Harry 
Adams Hersey of the Women’s National Mission- 
ary Association. 

Marion L. Gardner, Secretary. 


* * 


CONNECTICUT STATE CONVENTION 


The 106th annual session of the Connecticut Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held in the Universalist 
ehurch in Bridgeport, Wednesday and Thursday, 
May 11 and 12, to hear reports, to elect officers and 
to act upon such matters of business as may properly 
come before the Convention. The opening session 
of the Convention, at 4.30 p. m. Wednesday, will be 
preceded by the annual meeting of the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of Connecticut. 


Harry Adams Hersey, Secretary. 
* Ox 


MURRAY GROVE FAIR 


The Murray Grove Fair will be held Aug. 19 and 
20. Any kind of aprons, bags, pillow-cases, crocheted 
and knit articles, and money can be used. Gifts 
may be sent to Grace A. Rice, 127 Gregory St., 
Rochester, N. Y., previous to Aug. 1, 1938. After 
that date, they should be sent to Miss Rice at Mur- 
ray Grove House, Forked River, N. J. 


* * 


OFFICIAL CALL 


The annual Convention of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Sunday School Association will be held 
at the First Universalist Church, Malden, Mass., 
on Tuesday, May 10, 1938. 

Mildred E. Asplind, Secretary. 


* x 


ILLINOIS STATE CONVENTION 


The 101st annual meeting of the Illinois Universal- 
fst Convention will be held at Unity Church, Oak 
Park, Illinois, May 11-14, to transact the business of 
the Convention. 

Margaret D. Brink, Secretary. 


* * 


WISCONSIN STATE CONVENTION 


The Wisconsin Universalist Convention will be held 
in the Universalist church in Racine, May 17 and 
18, 1938, for the transaction of all business that may 
legally come before it. 

The opening session will be at two o’clock in the 
afternoon of Tuesday, May 17, and all delegates and 
pastors are requested to be present at that time. 

Delegates and pastors will be given free enter- 
tainment. 

Luther Riley Robinson, Secretary. 


* * 


CONVENTION DATES 1938 


Massachusetts, Malden, May 10-12. 

Connecticut, Bridgeport, May 11-12. 

Illinois, Oak Park, May 11-14. 

Wisconsin, Racine, May 17-18. 

Rhode Island, Providence, First, June 1. 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Restoration, June 3-5. 
Ohio, Eldorado, June 19-22. 

Iowa, Waterloo, June 17-19. 

Georgia, Canon, Aug. 12-14. 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon Hill 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold 
200 Rooms 


Rooms with Running Water .. .. $1.25-1.50 


Rooms with Bath .. .. ..- 2.00-2.50 
Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President 


Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 
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New Hampshire, Portsmouth, Sept. 11-12. 
Maine, Biddeford, Sept. 18-21. 

North Carolina, Red Hill, Sept. 29-Oct. 2. 
Indiana, October. 


Michigan (joint with Unitarian), Kalamazoo, 


Oct, 2. 
Vermont, Bellows Falls, Oct. 2-4. 
New York, Utica, Oct. 3-6. 
New Jersey, Oct. 12. 
Ontario, Blenheim, second week in October. 
Alabama, Brewton, October. 
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Short Studies in the 
Larger Faith 
John Coleman Adams 


A brief treatise on 
What Universalists Believe 


Price 30 cents a copy. Six copies, $1.50 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


Cost, $495. 


St. Lawrence University 


Where the historic liberal tradition is sustained 


Education Seminar to Scandinavia, via England, 
July 9 to August 25, will carry Summer School 
Credit and ‘‘ In-Service 
State Departments of Education. 


Credit from certain 
Limited to 20. 


Correspondence invited. 


LAURENS HICKOK SEELYE, President 
CANTON, NEW YORK 


TUFTS 


COLLEGE 


A SEAT OF LEARNING IN NEW ENGLAND 
George S. Miller, Acting President 


COLLEGE preserving the best of New England traditions »» » Progressive 


curriculum 4» Situated near Boston, a great educational center. 


SCHOOL of Religion avowedly progressive, equipping men and women for 
the ministry of a new day +++ College founded by Universalists «+ Carries 
on their standards of liberal education. 


OR information or catalogues address the Dean of the respective department 


or the Registrar, Tufts College, Medford, Massachusetts. 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 
Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 
Graduate Studies 


Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 
Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 
Medicine, Albert W’. Stearns, M.D. 
Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 
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Crackling 

Small boys often ask embarrassing 
‘questions. A preacher was addressing the 
Sunday school and explaining the sig- 
nificance of white. ‘“Why,” he asked, 
“does a bride desire to be clothed in white 
at her marriage?’ As no one answered, 
he went on, ‘‘Because white stands for joy, 
and the wedding day is the most joyous 
occasion in a woman’s life.” 

Immediately a little fellow piped up, 
“Please, sir, why do the men all wear 
black?”’—E xchange. 

* x 

Mr. and Mrs. Penley were honest, 
hard-working farmer folks. By self-denial 
they had managed to send their son to 
Harvard. One day a letter arrived. “I 
know you will be pleased,’? wrote the 
son, “to learn that I have won the squash 
championship.” 

“Well, well,’’ beamed Father Penley, 
“‘we’ll make a farmer out of that boy yet, 
mother.” —Exchange. 

* * 

A rector was visiting one of his poorer 
parishioners, an elderly woman afflicted 
with deafness. She expressed her regret 
at not being able to hear his sermons. 

Desiring to be sympathetic and to say 
something consoling, he replied, “You 
don’t miss much.” 

“So they tell me,’”’. was the disconcert- 
ing reply.— Exchange. 

ok * 

Little Larry was not behaving so well 
and had about exhausted his mother’s pa- 
tience. “Larry,” she said, “if you don’t 
behave, I will spank you right here on the 
street.” 

The little fellow looked up. “But, 
Mother,” he said, “where would you sit?” 
—American Legion Monthly. 

* K 


The owner had just insured his building 
against fire. 

“What would I get,’”’ he asked the agent, 
‘Gf my building were to burn down to- 
morrow?” 

“Oh, I would say about ten years,” re- 
plied the insurance agent.—EH xchange. 

ok ok 

“Look heah, woman, you knows yo’all 
done marry me fo’ mah $1,000 in life in- 
surance.” 

“Shuah, Ah knows dat, honey, but ain’t 
Ah been willin’ to let you die a natural 
death?’’—Exchange. 

x Ox 

An Irish couple adopted an orphaned 
three-months-old German baby. Then 
they took a correspondence course in Ger- 
man so they would be ready to understand 
the baby when it started to talk.—EHxz- 
change. 

* * 

Sunday, April 24. Sermon by the pas- 
tor—‘‘Hush Money.’ Special collection 
for Convention Board of Missions.— 
Church Manual, Church of the New Jeru- 
salem, Boston. 
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In lots of 25, go cents 


A i 


in Recent Art.” 
Seminary, Chicago. 


SCAU 


Antiphonal 
Readings... 


/” Free Worship 1. civ. 


Great Literature Used to Evoke a Religious Mood 


“T congratulate you on the splendid collection, 
Antiphonal Readings for Free Worship. It 
is time our Protestant Church turned to such a col- 
lection for the enrichment of the worship services. 
While of course I would not deny that the Psalms 
and certain other portions of the Scripture have a 
beauty and vitality which we can ill afford to lose, 
I am conscious also of the limitations of such ma- 
terial for purposes of modern inspiration. Your 
own selection from the treasures of all ages supplies 
a real need, and the valuable indexes give the book 
a flexibility of use which doubles its value.” 


—Prof. Albert E. Bailey, author of “The 
Gospel in Art,” “The Use of Art in 
Religious Education,” “Religion in Art 
Series,” “The Life of Christ,” “Christ 
Chicago Theological 


“Price $1.00 each 


50 or more, 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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